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Battle  PLAITES  leap  into  action  — 
springing  from  a five-acre  deck- 
sure  of  a landing  place  on  their  return, 
though  a thousand  miles  from  shore. 

This  marvel  of  national  de- 
fense was  accomplished  — and 
duplicated — when  the  airplane 
carrier, U.  S.  S.  Saratoga,  and  her 
sister  ship,  U.  S.  S.  Lexington, 
were  completely  electrified. 

In  each,  four  General  Electric 
turbine-generators  del  iver,  com- 


bined, iSo,ooo  horse  power  to  the  propellers 
—enough  to  drive  the  ship  at  39  miles  an 
hour — enough  to  furnish  light  and  power 
for  a city  of  half  a million  people. 

And  in  the  familiar  occupa- 
tions of  daily  life,  electricity  is 
working  wonders  just  as  great 
— improving  industrial  produc- 
tion, lifting  the  burden  of  labor, 
speeding  transportation,  and 
multiplying  the  comforts  of 
home. 


The  General  Electric  Com- 
pany has  developed  pow- 
erful marine  equipment,  as 
well  os  electric  apparatus 
for  every  purpose  of  public 
advantageand  personal  ser- 
vice. Its  products  are  iden- 
tified by  the  initials  G-E. 
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GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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If  you  need  anything  from  a 

Drug  Store 

Try 

TOBIN’S 

25  West  College  Street 

We  are  Agents  for 

Crane’s,  DeKlyn’s,  and  Liggett’s 
CHOCOLATES 


RIVERS 

C.  Ross,  Proprietor 

Always  the  Best  in 


SHOE 

REPAIRING 

40  South  Main  St. 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


SHOE 

SHINING 


Why  not  buy  a home  in 

Oberlin  ? 

I have  them  listed  from 

$3000.00  to  $30,000.00 

Will  be  glad  to  send  a description  to 
anyone  interested 

].  L.  EDWARDS 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


THE  JOHN  LERSCHCO. 

ELYRIA,  OHIO 

EVERYTHING  IN  DRY  GOODS—LADIES’ 
AND  CHILDREN'S  WEARING 
APPAREL 


The  right  styles  at  the  right  time  and  at  the 
right  prices. 

Mail  Orders  Given  Special  Attention 


Oberlin  Dry  Cleaning  Co. 

(Opposite  Postoffice) 

Best  and  Quickest  Service 
All  W^ork  Done  in  Our  Own  Plant 
Twelve-hour  Service  if  Necessary 
Evening  Gowns  and  Dress  Suits  Given 
Special  Attention. 

PHONE  i8i  AUTO  SERVICE 


“You  Will  Be  Interested  To  Know” 

What  is  Happening  on  the  Campus 
at  Oberlin 

Plan  For  The  Use  of  The  New  Galpin  Field 

[Dr.  Gertrude  E.  Moulton  outlines  elsewhere  in  this  number  of  the  Magazine  the 
plans  for  the  use  of  the  new  Galpin  Field,  made  possible  by  the  recent  generous 
gift  of  land  from  Mr.  William  A.  Galpin,  which  brings  the  area  of  Galpin  Field 
up  to  about  twenty  acres.  When  these  plans  are  fully  developed,  Galpin  Field 
will  afford  somewhat  unusual  and  highly  satisfactory  facilities  lor  outdoor  rec- 
reation for  the  women  of  Oberlin.  It  is  not  easily  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
need  of  a new  Women’s  Gymnasium  which  might  be  erected  adjacent  to  this 
Field.  It  does  not  require  argument  to  demonstrate  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the 
present  facilities  to  serve  a student  body  of  969  women. — W.  F.  B.] 
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Wliat  is  education  for,  is  a question  that  more  young 
people  might  ask  themselves  as  they  consider  going  to 
college.  Many  answers  have  been  given 
ON  THE  hut  two  recent  ones  which  are  in  substan- 

PURPOSE  tial  agreement  come  to  us  through  Pres- 

OF  ident  Arthur  Stanley  Pease  of  Amherst 

EDUCATION  and  Hon.  Newton  U.  Baker.  Hr.  Pease 
says;  “Let  me  announce  then  as  my  con- 
viction that  in  education,  from  the  first  grade  to  the  grad- 
uate school,  the  aims  are  three-fold:  first,  to  fit  us  for 
the  more  successful  practice  of  our  respective  callings; 
second,  to  enrich  and  refresh  our  lives  with  more  in- 
telligent and  varied  avocations  and,  third,  to  render  us 
more  helpful  in  our  manifold  relations  to  the  community 
at  large." 

Dr.  Baker,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports,  in 
speaking  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  told  the  students, 
"A  man  must  get  three  things  if  he  would  have  a com- 
plete education;  an  added  capacity  to  make  a living;  a 
higher  capacity  for  being  a good  citizen,  and  a side  line 
of  intellectual  character." 

Continuing,  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  “What  becomes  of 
college  men?  They  attend  alumni  gatherings  but  interest 
in  them  soon  cools  off.  They  join  university  cluhs  and 
play  bridge,  yet,  somehow,  they  seem  to  disappear,  for 
after  all,  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  in  pullman  cars 
is  stocks,  bonds,  and  golf. 

“They  are  like  pins.  Millions  are  made  yearly,  yet 
very  few  are  seen  lying  around.  It  is  the  culture  which 
the  college  education  should  produce  and  which,  when 
possessed,  distinguishes  a college  man  from  those  about 
him,  that  is  needed  today.” 


The  Alumni  Committee  on  “How  May  the  College  Test 
Its  Product”  two  years  ago  recommended  that  an  ade- 
quate housing  system  for  men  be  rec- 
COLLEGE  MEN  ognized  as  the  first  building  need  and 
LUKEWARM  that  the  first  available  funds  be  used 

OVER  NEW  for  this  purpose.  President  Wilkins 

HOUSING  seems  to  agree  with  this  recommenda 

POSSIBILITIES  tion  for  he  has  stated  that  he  consid- 
ers residence  halls  for  men  as  the  first 
building  need.  An  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  colleg-^, 
Andrew  Noah,  also  seems  to  agree  with  the  idea,  for  he 
makes  the  largest  gift  of  the  past  year  and  designates  it 
for  a men’s  dormitory. 

But  what  is  surprising  is  the  lukewarmness  of  the  men 
on  the  campus.  Perhaps  they  have  such  implicit  faith 
in  the  good  intentions  of  faculty  and  trustees  that  they 
do  not  need  to  worry  or  get  excited. 

The  faculty  appointed  a joint  committee  of  teachers 
and  students  to  study  typ-’s  of  residence  halls  elsewhere 
and  to  recommend  a type  for  use  in  Oberlin.  The  com- 
mittee went  out  two  by  two — a teacher  and  a student — on 
inspection  tours  of  other  institutions.  Upon  their  re- 
turn a meeting  of  all  men  of  the  college  was  called  to 
hear  their  colleagues  report  and  to  give  expression  to 
their  own  idea.=.  Sixty-eight  men  showed  up  for  the 
meeting,  which  is  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  men  of 
the  institution.  And  this  in  view,  not  only  of  the  sub- 


ject to  be  discussed  but  of  the  fact  that,  “Smoking  will  be 
in  order”  was  appended  to  the  notice,  and  it  was  the  first 
time  that  smoking  at  such  a general  meeting  had  ever 
been  permitted.  Plowever  here  were  only  ten  per  cent  of 
the  male  student  body.  They  listened  to  the  reports, 
asked  two  dozen  questions,  gave  vent  to  their  own  opin- 
ions ten  times,  smoked  a pack  of  cigarettes  and  resolved 
into  the  night,  regretting  that  it  was  too  late  to  make  a 
date,  or  possibly  rushing  away  to  an  hour  of  study  before 
retiring. 

Are  men’s  dormitories  needed  in  Oberlin?  Alumni  and 
the  administration  seem  to  think  so,  hut  the  thought 
doesn’t  agitate  the  students. 

The  graduates  of  the  last  ten  years  now  have  a chance 
to  get  even  if  they  are  still  in  the  mood  that  many  of 
them  have  been  in  the  day  after  exams. 
EVALUATING  However  their  “spite”  may  have  worn 
THEIR  off  by  this  time  and  their  perspective  be- 

TEACHERS  come  clearer.  Surely  the  faculty  mem- 
bers hope  so  for  their  raises  in  salary 
may  be  dependent  upon  the  opinions  of  these  recent 
graduates. 

President  Wilkins  in  attempting  to  get  at  the  efficiency 
of  the  teaching  staff  is  asking  the  younger  alumni  to  rate 
them  on  ten  points,  the  points  he  evidently  considers 

essential  to  a good  teacher.  To  give  an  unbiased,  con- 
scientious opinion  as  well  as  an  intelligent  one,  should 
be  possible,  despite  the  fact  that  only  few  who  receive 
the  blanks  have  studied  pedagogy  or  themselves  taught. 

Printed  in  the  January  issue  of  the  Mayazine  was  a 
letter  from  an  alumnus  protesting  at  the  high  charge  at 
some  of  the  local  alumni  dinners.  The 

ON  THE  writer  is  evidently  not  alone  in  her  senti- 

COST  OF  ment,  but  there  are  those  who  take  just  the 

DINING  opposite  stand. 

Said  another  alumnus  to  the  editor  not  long 
since:  “I  wish  our  Oberlin  graduates  would  outgrow  their 
pre-war  values  of  things  Oberlinish.  The  cost  of  living 
has  gone  up  in  everything  else,  why  shouldn’t  it  also  in 
things  pertaining  to  Oberlin?  We  older  Oberlin  people 
think  nothing  of  paying  two  or  three  dollars  for  a theatre 
seat  or  tor  a dinner  when  we  are  out  with  our  local 
friends,  but  the  instant  an  Oberlin  Glee  Club  concert  or 
Oberlin  dinner  is  mentioned  we  immediately  think  in 
terms  of  fifty  cents.  The  younger  generation  of  Oberlin 
students  don't  think  in  such  parsimonious  terms,  for  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  paying  a dollar  or  a dollar  and  a 
half  tor  their  better  entertainments  in  college  and  five 
dollars  for  their  proms.  Why  should  one  always  think  of 
Oberlin  in  cheap  terms?  Let’s  hold  our  alma  mater  the 
equal  of  any  other  organization  when  it  comes  to  our 
willingness  to  meet  the  cost  of  dinners  and  meetings.” 

The  recent  alumni  dinners  in  Cleveland,  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  cost  each  diner  from  J2.50  to 
$3.50,  and  yet  probably  no  previous  Oberlin  dinners  in 
these  cities  have  had  larger  attendance.  A fourth  of 
those  present  at  Boston  were  graduates  within  the  last 
five  years. 


TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN  ^ 


The  Hidden  Life 


Nof  long  ago,  reading  A Passage  from  India,  I was 
struck  by  a remark  that  set  me  thinking  of  a subject 
that  always  interests  me,  the  hidden  life  of  men.  Field- 
ing, I read,  “ looked  back  at  his  own  life.  What  a poor 
crop  of  secrets  it  had  produced!  There  were  things  in 
it  that  he  had  shown  to  no  one,  but  they  were  so  un- 
interesting, it  wasn’t  worth  lifting  a purdah  on  their  ac- 
count.” But  Fielding  was  wrong,  for,  a few  days  later, 
by  one  of  those  co-incidences  that  no  longer  surprise  me, 
I came  upon  the  following  sentences  in  Johnson’s  sixty- 
eighth  Rambler;  “Nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its 
effect  upon  common  eyes  and  common  ears.  A thousand 
miseries  make  silent  and  invisible  inroads  on  mankind, 
and  the  heart  feels  innumerable  throbs  which  never  break 
into  complaint.  Perhaps,  likewise,  our  pleasures  are  for 
the  most  part  equally  secret,  and  most  are  borne  up  by 
some  private  satisfaction,  some  internal  consciousness, 
some  latent  hope,  some  peculiar  prospect,  which  they 
never  communicate,  but  reserve  for  solitary  hours  and 
clandestine  meditation.” 

t\Tien  Johnson  wrote  these  words,  he  wrote,  as  usual, 
out  of  his  own  experience.  This  is  one  reason  why  his 
commonplaces  are  often  more  striking  than  the  novelties 
of  other  men.  They  reach  us  because  they  have  the 
whole  weight  of  his  personality  behind  them,  and  that 
was  no  inconsiderable  matter.  Yet  he  is  the  last  man 
from  whom  we  should  have  expected  such  a confession. 
If  ever  man  seemed  to  say  all  that  was  in  his  mind  — to 
have  his  talk  out,  as  he  put  it  — Johnson  was  the  man. 
But  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  undoubtedly  right  in  saying  that 
he  “was  great  by  his  reserves,”  that  “ his  life  was  passion- 
ately private”;  and  this  is  the  reason  why  “no  one  ever 
succeeded  in  anticipating  his  verdicts.” 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Johnson  is  so  interesting  because 
he  is  so  typical.  Every  man’s  life  is  “passionately 
private” — every  man,  that  is,  whose  life  is  not  merely 
vegetative.  And  who  knows  what  passionate  privacy 
there  may  not  be  in  the  vegetable  world?  “The  loves  of 
the  plants”  is  perhaps  more  than  a figure  of  speech. 
Every  man  has  thoughts  and  feelings  that  are  too  in- 
timate, too  instinctive  to  express.  He  would  not  express 
them  if  he  could,  and  he  could  not  if  he  would.  This  we 
all  know  about  ourselves,  and  this  we  ought  always  to 
assume  in  our  estimates  of  others.  It  is  not  so  very 
clever  of  us  to  take  for  granted  that  all  we  see  in  the 
people  about  us  is  all  that  there  i.«  to  see.  As  Johnson 
remarks,  “nothing  is  to  be  estimated  by  its  effect  upon 
common  eyes  and  common  ears.”  Or,  as  Pascal  put  it 
long  before  him — and  Johnson  knew  his  Pascal — “the 
more  intelligence  cne  has,  the  more  original  men  one 
finds.  Commoni)lace  people  see  no  differences  among 
men.” 

I said  that  those  intimate  thoughts  and  feelings,  which 
make  up  our  hidden  lives,  are  not  expressed  and  can  not 
be,  but  I meant  that  they  are  not  expressed  directly. 
They  are  expressed  indirectly  in  all  our  actions,  our 
judgments,  our  estimates  of  others,  our  speech,  our  silence, 
our  preferences,  and,  if  the  Freudians  are  right,  our 
dreams.  Even  when  I he  direct  expression  of  them  is 
within  our  power,  a native  reluctance,  a spiritual  mod- 


esty, will  often  forbid  us  to  expose  them.  Newman’s 
phrase,  SccrcUim  meum  est  mVii,  my  secret  is  my  own, 
is  the  motto  of  many  a man  who  looks  and  speaks  as 
if  he  had  little  to  conceal. 

On  the  surface,  indeed,  we  are  a good  deal  alike,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  eye  of  the  dull  observer  is 
often  deceived.  It  is  beneath  the  surface  that  our  real 
differences  and  distinctions  lie.  Unhappily,  among  the 
other  nuisances  that  infest  society,  there  is  a type  of 
person  whose  confessed  aim  is  complete  self-expression, 
and  he  often  completely  attains  it.  He  forgets,  or  never 
knew,  that  social  life  is  based  on  convention.  Decently 
bred  people,  for  the  most  part,  conform  on  the  surface, 
however  individual  they  may  be  beneath  it.  Ordinary 
speech  is  an  illustration  of  this.  We  talk  like  other  peo- 
ple, use  their  turns  of  phrase,  pronounce  our  words  and 
fashion  our  sentences  as  they  do,  but  we  express  our  own 
meanings — so  far  as  they  are  expressible- — for  those  who 
have  ears  to  hear  and  minds  to  heed.  I remember  once 
listening  to  an  eminent  preacher  deliver  a sermon  that 
was  full  of  hair-raising  heresies,  but  couched  in  language 
so  quiet,  simple,  and  ordinary  that  the  congregation,  as 
they  issued  from  the  church,  could  say  nothing  but  how 
edifying,  how  pious,  it  all  was.  I am  not  sure  but  this 
incident  illustrates  more  than  I wish  it  to,  but  my  well- 
disposed  readers  will  not  accuse  me  of  suggesting,  with 
Voltaire,  that  “men  employ  speech  only  to  conceal  their 
thoughts.” 

Wliat  I am  really  trying  to  say  Is  that  language  does 
conceal  thought,  whether  we  mean  it  to  or  not.  Many  of 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  that  make  up  the  passionate 
privacy  of  our  lives  are  so  hidden,  so  secret,  that  we  are 
unaware  of  their  existence,  as  of  their  origin.  We  do  not 
know  that  a chance  word,  heard  and  forgotten,  a fleeting 
experience,  a momentary  encounter,  is  responsible  tor 
some  important  decision  or  some  point  of  view  that  de- 
termines all  our  mental  behavior.  Some  book  or  teach- 
er, met  with  in  youth  at  some  critical  hour,  puts,  as  John 
Morley  says,  “chart  and  compass”  into  our  hands  for  the 
rest  of  the  voyage.  The  same  is  true,  unfortunately,  of 
our  effect  upon  upon  other  people.  It  is  often  the  words 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  speak,  the  things  that  we  did 
not  set  out  to  do,  that  affect  others  most  deeply. 

How  much  simpler — and  how  much  duller — life  would 
be  if  it  could  be  reduced  to  “a  plain  business  proposition!” 
“This  day  I purpose  to  produce  such-and-such  an  effect 
upon  such-and-such  a person” — but  we  should  almost  cer- 
tainly fail.  “Here,  in  black  and  white,  are  the  contents  of 
my  mind  upon  such-and-such  a subject” — but  we  should 
omit  the  most  important  item.  "These  are  the  reasons, 
set  down  in  fulness  and  order,  why  1 think  as  1 do,  and 
why  so-and-so  will  inevitably  agree  with  me” — ami  this 
would  bo  the  most  futile  of  all.  For  out  of  our  hidden 
lives,  at  least  lialf  the  time,  come  the  effects  that  we 
do  i)i'oduce,  the  ideas  that  do  govern  us,  the  reasons  that 
we  do  make  prevail  with  other  men. 
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EDWARD  INCREASE  BOSWORTH 

By  Arthur  Rugh,  h’26 


You  ask  me  to  write  of  Dr.  Bosworth  for  the  students 
of  America.  May  I write  personally?  Some  men  you 
want  to  interpret  or  estimate,  hut  if  you  write  of  him 
you  would  want  to  write  of  your  friend.  But  describing 
a rare  personality  — could  you  really  describe  Beethoven’s 
Fifth  Symphony?  Or  a wild  rose  down  by  the  lake? 
Well,  I shall  not  be  able  to  tell  you  much  about  him.  Do 
the  best  I can  then,  those  who  sat 
in  his  classes  or  met  him  on  the  vil- 
lage street  will  say:  “Yes,  that  is 
true  ....  but  — ’’ 

He  lived  in  a white  house  set  deep 
and  beautiful  among  the  trees  and 
vines  and  flowers.  That  is  where  he 
should  have  lived.  And  there  he  wel- 
comed the  humblest  guest  as  though 
the  day  had  been  set  aside  waiting 
for  you.  The  class  he  would  soon  be 
teaching  might  be  at  a critical  point 
In  the  course.  The  last  touches  on 
a manuscript  might  be  waiting  to  be 
made,  but  yov,  had  come.  And  by 
and  by  you  went  away  quiet  and  sat- 
Isfled,  with  light  on  the  path  ahead. 

And  after  a bit  you  waked  up  to 
wonder  why  he,  with  all  he  carried, 
had  given  all  of  himself  to  you  as 
though  nothing  else  on  earth  were 
so  worth  while  or  gladsome. 

He  was  a great  teacher.  Only  tour 
I have  ever  known  wer?  his  equal  as 
teachers,  and  I have  known  many. 

The  scholars  of  the  world  learned 
from  him  in  his  line.  But  it  was  not 
the  mastery  of  the  subject  that  made 
him  preeminent.  You  sat  in  his  class  awhile  and  you 
said,  “1  will  take  another  path,  higher,  and  more  exacting, 
more  worthwhile.  I believe  now  that  I can  do  it.’'  He 
had  the  skill  of  a genius  to  help  you  master  your  subject, 
but  you  knew  that  was  secondary.  Great  dynamic  life 
had  touched  impotent  life  and  you  were  reborn.  A stu- 
dent had  given  a definition  in  conventional  theological 
terms.  Our  teacher  asked  him  to  restate  it  and  then 
said.  “Any  doctrine  which  cannot  be  made  clear  to  a high 
school  boy  in  short  words  is  not  much  related  to  reality.” 
When  you  have  studied  that  sentence  awhile  you  will 
know  him  pretty  well. 

1 wonder  how  he  stayed  so  human.  The  students  of 
the  nations  sat  at  his  feet  and  then  he  sat  and  read 
Dooley  to  us  in  Irish  brogue  as  though  it  were  his  chief 
delight. 

I never  heard  him  refer  to  himself  in  public  but  one 
day  at  a student  conference  in  Oregon,  where  we  were 
not  over-busy  as  “officials”  at  a track  meet,  something 
led  him  to  tell  this  incident  which  he  much  enjoyed.  He 
said,  “I  was  over  at  the  station  waiting  for  some  friends 
to  come  in  on  the  train.  I was  talking  with  a newsboy. 
The  train  was  late  and  as  we  visited  I must  have  said 
something  serious  to  the  boy.  Anyway  he  said,  ‘Say, 
mister,  you  ain’t  pious  are  you?’  ” 

A bell  hop  in  a Cleveland  hotel  thought  he  was  the 


captain  of  a lake  steamer  and  asked  him  for  a job.  It 
would  not  happen  to  all  theological  professors. 

And  I wonder  what  was  the  source  of  his  religious 
life.  Sorrow  sweetened  him  yet  more.  In  the  midst  of 
theological  controversy  and  confusion  he  walked  humbly 
as  one  who  saw  a clear  light.  His  last  and  greatest  book, 
'■The  Lite  and  Teachings  of  Jesm,”  would  end  the  funda- 
mentalist-modern issue  for  honest 
Christians.  They  called  him  from 
Oberlin  to  Constantinople  to  tell  the 
confused  students  of  the  world  how 
he  knew  God. 

I said,  “Dr.,  I’ll  miss  class  for  a 
few  days.  My  mother  died  last 
night.”  He  said,  “I’m  sorry,  but  that 
must  have  been  an  interesting  ex- 
perience for  her.”  His  religion  stood 
any  test.  Life  hit  him  hard  and  he 
kept  on  radiating  “invincible  good 
will”  and  good  cheer  and  light. 

Was  he  socially  minded?  Yes,  I 
think  he  was,  but  the  question  con- 
fuses me  a bit.  You  see  he  was  not 
conscious  of  races  or  groups.  Folks 
were  all  members  of  “God’s  friend- 
ly society  of  brotherly  men.”  That 
was  his  phrase  and  that  was  the 
way  he  lived.  Of  course,  if  any  of 
“God’s  friendly  society  of  brotherly 
men”  had  special  need,  then  of 
course  they  should  have  first  atten- 
tion. That  was  just  natural.  He 
told  me  that  when  he  retired  he 
hoped  he  could  go  to  China  to  teach. 
There  was  need. 

I have  been  trying  to  tell  you  of  him,  but  it  cannot  be 
done.  If  I could  have  introduced  you  to  him  as  he  gath- 
ered up  his  books  after  class,  he  would  have  smiled  and 
you  would  have  walked  away  saying  as  another  friend 
said,  “Now  I know  the  meaning  of  eternal  life.”  Y'ou 
ought  to  read  his  books,  at  least  the  last  one  and  What  It 
Means  to  Be  a Christian  and  Jesus  in  Evei-yday  Life,  and 
when  you  have  you  will  understand  President  Hutchins’ 
sentence  about  him:  “He  enabled  his  students  without 
cataclysm  to  pass  from  an  impossible  to  a tenable  Biblical 
interpretation:  from  credulity  to  a faith  that  can  fight 
with  unbandaged  eyes  in  the  arena  of  modern  thought.” 
To  many  he  was  the  Henry  Drummond  of  our  generation. 

I'm  so  sorry  he  is  gone.  You  see  the  students  of  today 
are  in  a fog  and  he  knew  the  way  out.  We  dream  of  a 
kind  of  life  ■we  long  to  live  and  he  lived  it.  We  yearn  for 
energy  to  redeem  society  and  he  had  it.  We  needed 
him  so. 

I’m  using  strong  language.  Yes,  I am.  I loved  him  as 
I never  loved  any  other  man,  and  love,  1 suppose,  is  blind. 
But  why  did  I love  him  so?  He  never  did  anything  for 
me  except  to  be  what  he  was  and  I know  of  no  language 
that  can  exaggerate  his  beauty  and  strength.  And  if  he 
knows  what  I am  writing  now  his  big  eyes  twinkle,  mean- 
ing “We've  been  friends  for  a long  time,  haven’t  we?” 

And  then  one  afternoon  in  the  village  hospital  his 


He  met  me  in  the  quiet  village  street, 

And  stopped  and  stood  and  talked 
awhile — did  lend 

Himself  entire  to  me.  Moments  fleet 

Raced  by ! He  taught  me  how  to  be  a 
friend. 

He  led  me  in  my  groping,  to  a King, 

And  in  his  meek  simplicity,  I caught 

A soul-illumined  likeness  of  the  thing 

That  men  call  lo\-e,  in  his  own  person 
wrought. 

He  lifted  me  to  eternal,  crystal  height 

W'here  he  abode  from  early  morn  'till 
late. 

The  while  he  walked  the  earth  with 
kindly  might 

In  quiet  gentleness  that  makes  men 
great. 

My  Friend,  My  Teacher,  Prophet, 
God-filled  man — 

A master-piece  in  life’s  unfolding  plan. 

— Gertrude  Rugh. 
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weaned  heart  stopped  beating.  A little  later  a village  about  an  hour  ago."  The  drayman  said,  "My  God,  he  was 

merchant,  coming  out  of  the  I’ostofflce,  met  a colored  just  like  Christ.”  Volumes  could  not  say  more  or  be 

drayman.  The  colored  drayman  said,  "Is  it  true  that  Dr.  more  accurate. 

Bosworth  is  dead?"  The  merchant  said,  "Yes,  he  died 


MARY  KELLOGG:  An  Idyl  of  Old  Oberlin 

By  Associate  Professor  Emeritus  Frances  J.  Hosford,  ’91 


In  Five  Parts.  P.\rt  II.  Acqu.-untance 

When  the  young  people  of  1S3S  opened  a correspond- 
ence, what  did  they  write  about?  Their  letters  are  very 
unlike  the  chatter  of  modern  young  folk,  and  the  differ- 
ence points  to  a radical  change  in  converse  and  in  conduct. 
Nevertheless,  beneath  the  seeming  divergence,  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Oberlin’s  first  decade  rang  their  individual 
changes  upon  the  same  theme  that  their  grandchil- 
dren used  when  they  promoted  the  famous  "Oberlin 
quickstep”  of  the  eighties,  or  that  their  great-grandchil- 
dren employ  between  tennis  sets  or  sitting  out  a dance. 
They  wrote,  and  they  talked,  and  they  are  still  talking, 
about  themselves  and  each  other.  Surely  they  cannot  do 
better.  For  them  a genuine  mutual  understanding  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Kind  Nature  has  provided  that 
they  should  never  grow  weary  of  this  well-doing,  though 
stupid  and  intrusive  outsiders  often  wonder  why  they 
don’t!  It  is  this  that  makes  it  an  outrage  to  read  old 
love  letters  except  with  the  keenest  sympathy.  You  must 
feel  as  they  felt,  and  sit  down  with  them  before  the  prob- 
lem and  the  wonder  of  unfolding  life;  then  you  will  no 
longer  gibe  because  they  wrote  so  much  and  said  so 
little! 

The  identity  of  the  theme  provides,  not  for  a same- 
ness, but  for  a bewildering  variety  in  the  love  letters  of 
various  times  and  conditions.  The  two  are  searching  for  their 
souls,  and  they  must  go  wherever  these  souls  dwell.  In  that 
time  and  in  this  place  people  were  not  finding  the  transcend- 
ent interest  of  life  in  automobiles  or  athletics  or  business 
success.  Neither  was  it  in  music  or  travel  or  literature;  It 
was  not  even  in  reverence  for  personality  or  in  the  civili- 
zation of  friendly  men.  It  was  in  the  relation  of  the  hu- 
man soul  to  God.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a dissertation 
upon  Oberlin  theology.  Natural  ability,  the  simplicity 
of  moral  action,  the  possibility  of  complete  sanctification 
— these  do  not  in  themselves  concern  this  homely  chron- 
icle. What  does  concern  it  is  that  there  was  in  the  Ober- 
lin of  the  thirties  a religious  and  moral  atmosphere  so 
intense  and  so  all-pervading  that  no  study  of  the  time  and 
the  place  would  be  correct  it  it  did  not  center  upon  this 
influence.  It  is  historically  wrong  to  look  upon  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  of  the  young  college  and  colony  as  an 
isolated  phenomenon;  it  was  rather  a part  of  the  wave 
of  moral  earnestness  which  we  may  trace  in  Massachu- 
setts as  surely  as  in  Ohio,  and  in  England  as  surely  as  in 
America.  Of  course  it  was  straitened  by  the  limits  of 
human  knowledge;  it  is  amazing  to  think  what  treasures 
of  knowledge — scieutific,  historical,  literary,  psycholog- 
ical— have  been  unlocked  since  that  time.  Many  men  of 
the  early  lilth  century  first  willed  to  do  His  will,  and 
afterwards  they  learned  of  the  Teaching;  and  tliis  is  emi- 
nently true  of  Olierliu. 

Primitive  Oberlin  was  a transforming  station  for  the 
gathering  and  distrilnitloii  of  the  migiitiest  forces  of  the 
universe.  A transforming  station  is  ueitlier  comfortaljle 
nor  safe  unless  peojile  are  content  to  keep  the  path  and 
abide  by  tlie  rules.  In  a community  dominated  by  men 


of  tremendous  power,  themselves  dominated  by  tremen- 
dous convictions,  a certain  uniformity  of  religious  experi- 
ence was  inevitable.  Here  and  there  this  made  difficulty 
for  some  good  and  honest  people  who  did  not  quite  con- 
form to  type,  it  happened  that  neither  James  Fairchild 
nor  Mary  Kellogg  exactly  fitted.  For  her  this  meant 
narrow  escape  from  disaster,  while  for  him  it  meant  that 
he  was  to  lead  all  Oberlin  in  the  evolution  of  a more  hu- 
man and  wholesome,  though  no  less  devoted,  life. 

In  his  cordial  reply  to  her  first  tardy  letter  he  begins 
with  " Dear  Miss  Kellogg,”  and  then  declares  the  greet- 
ing too  formal,  and  starts  again  with  " Dear  Mary.”  He 
comments  playfully  upon  her  " not  very  frequently.” 
" ‘ Very  frequently  ’ is  a relative  term.  An  alarm  clock 
does  not  strike  very  frequently  because  it  strikes  once  in 
the  24  hours.  We  dislike  a weekly  mail  because  it  is  not 
‘ very  frequent.’  But  when  a comet  returns  every  two 
years  we  call  it  a frequent  occurrence.”  Then  he  talks 
frankly  about  his  own  deficiencies  and  needs.  He  wants 
to  learn  from  her;  he  has  been  too  much  of  a recluse,  too 
shy,  too  solitary.  " I wish  to  know  something  of  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  others — to  know  whether  I am 
alone  in  the  wide  world  or  have  kindred  feelings  with 
my  fellow-men.”  It  is  a happy  letter  and  a normal  one. 
Young  James  is  by  no  means  the  only  able  young  fellow 
who  needs  to  get  into  touch  with  his  fellow-men,  and  finds 
that  he  must  go  to  his  fellow-woman  to  learn  how! 

SHE  EXPRESSES  HONEST  DOUBT 

A strange  reply  came  to  his  pleasant  letter,  one  that 
we  could  hardly  understand  were  it  not  that  later  she 
tells  him  why  she  wrote  it.  She  was  unflinchingly  hon- 
est, and  she  knew,  and  she  did  not  pretend  to  herself 
that  she  did  not  know,  what  a responsible  young  man 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  asked  a young  woman  to  cor- 
respond with  him.  James  Fairchild  was  already  known 
for  his  outstanding  ability,  and  he  was  sure  to  become 
distinguished.  He  was  planning  to  enter  the  ministry, 
and  he  and  she  might  drift  into  an  engagement,  which 
would  be  a millstone  about  his  neck.  She  must  either 
discourage  his  first  advance,  or  she  must  lay  bare  her 
proud  and  reticent  soul  to  one  who  was  still  a mere  ac- 
quaintance. Those  of  us  who  have  gone  to  President 
Fairchild  for  counsel  in  the  ripe  wisdom  of  his  old  age, 
may  guess  why  she  was  able  to  unfold  her  secret  unrest 
to  this  lad  of  twenty  years. 

Her  answer  addresses  “ Dear  Mr.  Fairchild,”  and  she 
liardly  notices 'his  last  letter;  her  one  concern  is  to  strip 
away  alt  false  pretenses.  " I do  not  think  my  heart  has 
ever  l)een  brought  into  sulijection  to  the  will  of  Christ.” 
" I have  often  felt  my  heart  subdued  (as  I thought)  by 
the  love  of  Christ,  but  it  has  been  in  view  of  his  love 
to  )«('.”  Tills  she  evidently  counts  as  fatal  seifisliucss. 
"A  iioor  preparation,  indeed,  for  a missionary.  You  are 
aware  what  have  been  my  professions.  I cannot  say  that 
I have  ever  made  any  professions  when  I was  not  per- 
fectly sincere  at  the  lime.”  " I was  unwilling  you  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  uuliappy  state  of  my  mind. 
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Perhaps  you  will  conclude  to  discontinue  this  correspond- 
ence.” “ The  total  depravity  of  my  heart  is  the  only  rea- 
son I can  assign  for  acting  this  so  unwise,  so  foolish 
part.”  It  is  easy  to  dismiss  such  a letter  as  smug  chat- 
ter absorbed  from  too  many  prayer-meetings.  If  we  read 
with  care  we  shall  know  that  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind: 
she  was  in  dead  earnest.  Her  phrases  may  be  hackneyed, 
but  through  them  she  was  trying  to  express  what  she  be- 
lieved to  be  her  true  self. 

We  have  lately  been  told  that  in  the  Oberlin  of  our 
day  “ religion  is  stressed  far  beyond  its  merits.”  This  of 
course  raises  a question  as  to  the  exact  merits  of  relig- 
ion, a question  perhaps  too  complicated  for  these  short 
and  simple  annals.  Some  of  us  hold  that  the  merits  of 
religion  are  considerable,  and  we  should  like  to  keep  it 
in  the  scheme  of  a balanced  education;  we  should  also  like 
to  keep  the  Latin  Grammar  and  the  Binomial  Theorem.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  stress  any  one  of  these,  if  not  beyond  its  merits, 
certainly  be.vond  the  receptivity  of  the  party  of  the  sec- 
ond part.  If  we  confess  that  in  the  late  30  s the  stress 
was  so  tremendous  and  the  popular  receptivity  so  great 
that  the  result  went  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  many 
earnest  and  honest  souls  to  deal  wholesomely  with  the 
Infinite,  we  need  not  set  early  Oberlin  on  a pillory  or 
make  her  a frightful  example.  This  is  not  the  only  case 
in  America  of  group  reactions  which  have  gone  beyond 
sound  judgment.  I have  even  heard  of  circles  in  which 
bridge  and  dancing  were  stressed  far  beyond  the  capacity 
of  anybody  to  deal  wholesomely  with  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure for  its  own  sake.  It  is  alw'ays  fair  to  judge  a tree  by 
its  fruits,  and  few  communities  have  as  much  to  show  for 
their  fads  as  has  old  Oberlin,  for  her  revival  preaching, 
her  anti-slavery  practice,  her  examples  of  complete  sancti- 
fication and  her  diet  of  Graham  bread. 

PERSONAL  RELIGIOUS  PROBLEMS 

Whenever  man  taps  a new  reservoir  of  power  he  brings 
disaster  upon  some.  There  was  a time  when  the  country 
was  a-shudder  at  the  frequent  explosions  upon  river 
boats;  steam  did  not  seem  fit  to  use  for  human  transpor- 
tation. We  are , living  in  a time  when  automobile  acci- 
dents are  so  many  and  so  dreadful  that  we  wonder 
w'hether  the  sage  of  1825  was  not  right  when  he  said 
that  Providence  never  Intended  man  to  travel  at  the 
frightful  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour.  So  it  was  with  the 
high  spiritual  tension  of  Oberlin  in  1838.  For  some  it 
was  disastrous,  and  Mary  Kellogg  was  like  to  become  part 
of  the  piteous  wastage  of  ill-directed  power.  James  Pair- 
child  was  of  different  mold.  The  boy  of  twenty  was  him- 
self often  bewildered,  and  dissatisfied  with  a religious 
experience  that  seemed  to  lack  the  fervid  light  by  which 
others  could  read  their  title  clear.  Even  after  he  had 
come  to  trust  his  o-mi  judgment  and  common  sense,  his 
thinking  was  of  course  conditioned  by  the  knowledge  of 
his  day.  But  he  early  learned  to  pierce  through  the  mists 
of  the  universe  to  its  heart,  and  there  find  Love;  and  his 
attitude  to  life  came  to  be  typified  by  his  favorite  word — 
“ wholesome.”  Well  was  it  tor  Mary  Kellogg  that  she  had 
his  friendship,  and  well  lor  Oberlin  that  the  college  had 
his  guidance  through  the  shaping  and  molding  years  that 
followed  the  period  of  burning  heat  in  which  her  metal 
was  refined. 

His  answer  is  very  gentle—”  If  I might  administer 
consolation  to  that  wounded  spirit  ” — it  is  also  very  hon- 
est. He  confesses  the  same  difficulties — of  finding  his 
feelings  beyond  his  control,  and  the  dark  shadow  of  self 


projected  upon  his  holiest  aspirations.  But  he  adds, 

“ I’ve  tried  and  tried  until  at  last  I’ve  come  to  the  con- 
clusion to  forget  self  and  think  of  Christ  alone.  When  I 
see  in  him  what  is  lovely  I will  love  it.  When  I find  any- 
thing to  do  for  him  I will  do  it.”  Probably  he  suspects 
some  external  influence  against  Mary’s  peace,  for  he  con- 
tinues, “1  hear  that  there  are  two  young  ladies  who  think 
that  they  have  attained  perfect  sanctification."  " Do  you 
think  they  are  perfect?  What  is  the  influence  upon  their 
external  deportment,  a cheerful  calmness  or  a gloomy 
melancholy?  Do  they  really  expect  never  to  sin  again, 
or  only  hope  that  they  shall  not?”  In  answer  she  says, 

“ You  inquired  concerning  those  young  ladies  who  felt 
that  they  were  sanctified,  or  that  sin  had  no  dominion 
over  them,  or  was  dead  in  them.  There  are  three  in  the 
Boarding  House  and  some  in  the  colony.”  Here  she  gives 
four  names,  a colonist  named  Mrs.  W.,  and  three  girls  in 
the  dormitory.  “ They  do  not  say  publicly  that  they  are 
sanctified,  far  from  that.  They  are  perfectly  meek  and 
humble.”  “ They  are  far  from  being  melancholy — appear 
to  be  in  the  same  state  as  President  Mahan  described.” 
“ I have  seen  nothing  at  all  inconsistent  in  them  though 
I have  been  much  with  them,”  In  a postscript  she  adds, 
“ Mrs.  W.  has  just  been  in  our  room.  She  affectionately 
asks  me  if  I am  seeking  for  sanctification.  Miss  P.  re- 
plies, ‘ Mary  feels  that  she  has  yet  to  be  justified.’  Mrs. 
W.  says  (with  what  a look),  ‘What  has  Christ  done  that 
you  should  hate  him,  and  surely  you  do  hate  him  if  you 
do  not  love  him!  ’ She  says  she  would  not  remain  in 
this  state  for  a half  hour  for  the  world  or  for  any  other 
consideration,  exhorting  me  to  turn.  Oh,  shall  this  too 
be  disregarded?  Who  can  be  so  foolish  as  I am!  ” Poor 
Mary!  And  there  is  worse  to  follow. 

One  evening,  while  supper  was  being  served  in  the 
dining  room  of  Ladies’  Hall,  there  was  a heavy  shower. 
A thunder-storm  was  far  more  momentous  when  men 
knew  electricity  only  as  an  agent  of  destruction,  and  we 
all  know  that  a sensation  does  not  grow  less  when  it 
strikes  a group  of  students  off  duty.  Probably  there  was 
more  commotion  than  the  elements  provided.  It  broke 
the  stern  check  that  Mary  held  upon  her  tortured  nerves. 
It  would  not  be  her  way  to  scream  or  hide  under  the  ta- 
ble, but  the  evidence  does  suggest  that  she  laughed  and 
chatted — perhaps  was  even  a wee  bit  noisy.  And  she 
passed  from  the  storm  of  nature  into  a tempest  of  hu- 
miliation and  self-reproach.  For  James  had  seen  it  all, 
since  by  this  time  they  were  table-mates.  She  scribbled  a 
pitiful  little  note — it  is  barely  legible  now,  and  perhaps 
something  hot  and  bitter  dropped  upon  it  these  ninety 
years  ago. 

SHE  REPROACHES  HERSELF 

“ Dear  Mr.  F.,”  she  writes,  though  before  this  she  had 
advanced  him  to  “ Dear  James,”  “ I would  not  intrude  upon 
you  did  I not  feel  that  I had  placed  you  under  rather  un- 
pleasant circumstances.  You  will  feel  that  you  must  an- 
swer my  former  communications,  yet  you  know  not  how, 
or  what  to  write  after  such  an  exhibition  of  complete 
distraction,  almost  insanity,  as  you  have  seen  in  myself 
recently.”  “ I do  not  now  consider  you  under  the  least 
obligation  to  me.  When  you  requested  a correspondence 
you  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  me,”  “ You  are  now 
acquainted,  yes,  acquainted  even  with  the  most  secret 
motions  of  my  heart.  I am  glad  that  it  is  so.  I have  not 
endeavored  to  conceal  in  the  least  from  you.  Nothwith- 
standing  that  l esteem  you  highly,  I shall  not  be  unhappy, 
at  least  I shall  ^consider  it  perfectly  just,  should  this  inter- 
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course  be  entirely  closed.  You  have  said  that  before  you 
wrote  to  myself  you  had  never  interested  yourself  in  the 
intricacies  of  female  character,  no  doubt  you  have  often 
wished  you  had  persevered  still  longer  in  your  determin- 
ation to  he  free.” 

And  then — oh  those  intricacies! — she  signs  herself, 
“ Ever  yours,  Mary.” 

His  answer  shows  that  he  is  puzzled,  as  he  might  well 
be,  but  unswervingly  true  and  tender.  He  has  seen  her 
sad,  he  says,  and  he  has  rejoiced  at  other  times  to  see  her 
cheerful,  almost  gay.  But  what  she  means  by  “an  exhi- 
bition of  complete  distraction,  almost  Insanity,”  he  can- 
not understand,  and  so  instead  he  assures  her  of  his  af- 
fection and  his  admiration  for  her  generosity  and  can- 
dor. Evidently  he  still  has  his  doubts  about  some  of  the 
“ good  influences  ” about  her  to  judge  from  an  interesting 
comment  about  Finney’s  preaching:  “A  continual  look- 

ing after  feeling  will  be  of  no  avail.”  “ I have  often 
wished  that  I could  rid  myself  of  the  habit  of  watching 
the  emotions.  I don’t  believe  that  he  (Mr.  Finney)  can 
make  religion  more  simple  or  more  complex  than  love  to 
God.  Why  will  he  not  stop  here?  I have  not  a favorable 
opinion  of  his  spiritual  thermometers  and  barometers.” 
“ When  he  speaks  of  a wicked  and  perverse  will  I under- 
stand him.  When  he  tells  of  Jesus  and  his  power  and 
love  my  soul  is  moved.  When  he  bows  in  prayer  I can 
almost  see  the  windows  of  heaven  opened  above  him.  But 
when  he  mentions  the  emotions  there  is  an  involuntary 
shudder.” 

Every  one  of  his  letters  through  this  trying  time  is 
faithful,  tender  and  sensible;  he  had  his  reward  in  the 
gradual  clearing  of  the  mists,  though  there  was  no  sud- 
den breaking  of  the  light.  Hers  was  the  temperament 
that  knows  all  the  sorrows  and  struggles  of  sainthood, 
but  not  its  ecstasies. 

SEVENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A WEEK  FOR  BOARD 

We  wish  that  Mary’s  letters  told  us  more  about  life  in 
the  first  Ladies’  Hall.  We  should  like  to  know  the  bill  of 
fare  when  she  entered,  and  found  board  costing  seventy- 
five  cents  a week  tor  young  ladies,  while  young  gentle- 
men paid  eighty-seven  and  a halt  cents  for  vegetable 
diet,  and  one  dollar  for  animal  food  once  a day.  Also, 
since  this  advanced  scale  was  to  hold  only  “ while  pro- 
visions remain  at  their  present  high  prices,”  how  it  hap- 
pened that  during  the  next  year  board  was  “ charged  to 
gentlemen  at  from  .fl-OO  to  .fl-25  a week,  and  to  ladies 
at  from  $ .75  to  $1.00.”  and  finally,  why  it  was  that  the 
year  of  the  first  college  girls  saw  the  abolition  of  special 
trencher  privileges  for  ladies,  and  all  alike  paid  one  dol- 
lar. Do  college  women  eat  more  than  members  of  a La- 
dies’ Course?  I think  they  do. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  more  about  the  manual 
labor — three  hours  a day,  at  prices  usually  ranging  from 
three  to  seven  cents  an  hour,  with  one  cent  and  twelve 
and  a hall  cents  as  the  extreme  limits.  When  Mary  Kel- 
logg entered  the  preparatory  school  it  was  required  of 
every  student,  but  in  her  Freshman  year  the  requirement 
was  dropped,  because  the  college  could  not  promise  work  to 
everyone,  although  it  was  evidently  still  an  expected  part 
of  the  student’s  routine.  For  more  than  a decade  of  college 
life  " wood  costs  oniy  the  labor  of  getting  it.”  We  should 
like  to  know  how  the  girls  got  it.  In  1835  the  Rev.  Sher- 
lock Bristol  visited  Oberlin  on  his  way  west.  He  saw 
men,  and  women  too,  busy  about  the  clearing,  felling  trees 
or  working  amid  the  stumps  and  firewood.  Were  there 
woodwomen  as  well  as  woodmen? 


Miss  Kellogg  says  little  about  these  and  kindred  topics, 
and  it  is  probable  that  she  knew  little  about  this  part  of 
her  environment.  She  was  one  of  the  first  four  women 
to  attempt  the  curriculum  planned  for  college  men;  all 
eyes  were  upon  them  and  they  were  not  all  friendly  eyes. 
Even  their  Principal,  Mrs.  Alice  Welsh  Cowles,  witheld 
her  approbation.  Mary  had  her  share  of  the  work,  prob- 
ably housework,  expected  from  all  students,  and  when  she 
added  a spiritual  struggle  and  a correspondence  of  old- 
time  length  and  precision,  she  had  enough  on  her  mind 
tor  any  girl  of  eighteen.  One  thing  she  does  tell  us,  im- 
portant from  a scientific  point  of  view  and  reassuring  to 
those  of  us  who  have  wondered  how  people  of  that  time 
ever  did  so  much,  thought  so  much,  read  so  much,  and 
wrote  such  long  letters.  By  an  obvious  inference  from 
her  own  statement  the  days  were  longer  then!  She 
says: 

“ My  mornings  you  know  are  occupied  with  manual 
labor,  my  forenoons  in  study,  afternoons  in  recitations, 
evenings  are  the  only  leisure  hours  I have,  and  for  the 
most  part  these,  during  the  week,  are  occupied  by  meet- 
ings.” 

Certainly  her  days  were  full,  and  so  are  ours;  but  we 
never  get  both  a morning  and  a forenoon;  sometimes  we 
do  not  get  either! 

Lite’s  springs  of  joy  are  too  plenteous  to  be  wholly 
dried  away,  even  by  an  unpsychological  theology.  God 
sends  the  sweet  June  days  to  the  just  and  unjust — even 
to  those  who  are  unjust  to  Him.  Eastward  of  the  village 
of  Oberlin  there  was  a Garden.  Planted  about  a log  cabin, 
a beauty-spot,  even  when  young  people  from  the  college 
had  to  climb  over  logs  and  stumps  to  reach  it,  the  Crosby 
garden  flourished  and  was  fair  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury; one  magnificent  landmark  remains  to  fix  its  location, 
the  huge  elm  tree  which  we  now  call  the  “ Caskey  elm.” 
From  “aunt  Crosby’s”  mother  to  her  great-grandchildren, 
five  generations  dwelt  there,  and  more  than  a single  gener- 
ation cherished  the  garden.  We  have  glimpses  of  it  through 
the  years.  In  1890  we  know  that  there  was  a beautiful 
display  of  gloxinias,  and  that  there  were  tall  white  lilies, 
with  plans  for  a special  show  of  chrysanthemums  in  the 
fall.  Some  who  were  children  in  1860  suggest  as  actual  or 
probable  denizens  of  the  beloved  garden  the  trellis  rose. 
Queen  of  the  Prairie,  the  lady  skirt  narcissus,  daffodils, 
hollyhocks,  peonies,  tiger  and  day  lilies,  China  asters,  rose 
and  fish  geraniums.  We  know  little  of  its  contents  in  1838, 
only  five  years  from  the  primeval  forest,  but  even  then  it 
was  “ a beautiful  garden.”  We  do  know  that  James  Fair- 
child  and  Mary  Kellogg  walked  therein. 

A WALK  IN  THE  GARDEN 

They  were  intelligent  young  people,  with  Greek  and 
Latin  at  their  finger  ends.  With  the  aid  of  Dr.  Dascomb, 
they  might  have  tabulated  every  shrub  and  flower,  and 
nailed  most  of  them  down  to  their  scientific  names — pos- 
sibly have  shed  light  on  the  lady  skirt  narcissus  and  the 
fish  geranium.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  fact 
they  say  very  little  about  the  garden,  and  that  in  the 
most  casuai  way,  by  scattered  aliusions  in  letters  of  later 
date,  though  they  seem  to  feel  It  unforgettable.  There 
Is  one  trivial  circumstance,  faint  and  elusive  in  the  old 
pages,  but  historically  certain.  She  had  plucked  a sprig 
of  “myrtie” — they  probably  meant  periwinkle — and  while 
they  were  returning  from  the  garden  she  gave  it  to  him. 
He  took  it  home  and  planted  it.  At  first  it  drooped,  but 
after  she  had  left  Oberlin  he  was  able  to  report  to  her 
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that  " the  myrtle  had  revived.”  She  writes  lightly  of  it, 
as  of  something  she  barely  remembers,  but  into  her  sheet 
she  has  folded  a little  flower.  It  is  there  still,  the  tiny 
petals  and  delicate  stamens  showing  clear  against  the 
yellow  page.  Perhaps  she  meant  it  to  carry  a message 
that  she  could  not  trust  to  words;  and  perhaps  it  did. 

Thus  much,  or  thus  little  about  the  Crosby  garden.  It 
may  be  that  they  knew  so  little  of  it  because  they  were 
not  there  at  all,  but  rather  in  that  Enchanted  Garden  of 
which  none  but  true  lovers  have  the  key. 

Nevertheless,  the  course  of  their  true  love  was  not 
quite  ready  to  run  smooth.  He  is  frankly  her  lover, 
eager  to  be  acknowledged  as  such,  but  too  thoughtful  to 
press  for  his  answer  amid  the  manifold  distractions  of 
her  mind.  She  is  learning  to  value  and  to  need  his  friend- 
ship, and  she  says  that  she  feels  a growing  affection  for 
him,  but  she  does  not  want  to  go  farther.  I think  she 
is  meeting  her  old  enemy  on  a new  field,  and  is  looking 
for  thrills  when  she  is  not  made  for  thrills,  but  only  for 
such  commonplace  things  as  unswerving  loyalty  and  un- 
selfish devotion.  Finally  he  tries  to  meet  her  on  the 
ground  of  a common  calling.  They  have  both  considered, 
and  in  some  sense  expected,  the  life-work  of  the  mission- 
ary. He  asks  her  point-blank  whether  she  will  go  as  a 
missionary  with  him?  She  answers  him  with  perfect 
frankness,  but  hardly  to  his  satisfaction.  She  says  that 
he  knows  that  she  has  wanted  to  become  a missionary, 
that  she  would  rather  go  with  him  than  with  anyone  else, 
but  if  she  should  say  “yes”  it  would  be  equivalent  to  an 
engagement — and  she  does  not  want  to  be  engaged ! 
" There  are  many  dangers  in  an  engagement,”  quoth  this 
wise  young  Freshman. 

SOMEBODY  GOSSIPS 

About  this  time  we  come  upon  an  episode  with  a cer- 
tain Miss  Blank,  whose  name  is  in  the  General  Catalogue, 
but  not  under  the  letter  B.  It  chanced  that  this  lady 
had  a tongue,  and  since  both  James  and  Mary  were  like- 
wise possessed  of  the  unruly  member,  the  three  appear 
to  have  matched  weapons  on  one  occasion.  Mary  thought 
that  she  had  been  the  one  to  offend,  but  to  me  the  allus- 
ion of  James  to  a “retracting  medium”  does  not  sound 
like  an  innocuous  pleasantry.  He  writes  to  Mary,  “ She 
says  just  what  she  pleases  herself,  and  ought  to  let  oth- 
ers,” a remark  which,  translated  into  our  vernacular, 
would  be,  “She  got  just  what  was  coming  to  her!  ” Noth- 
ing like  that  passed  the  Fairchild  lips  in  all  his  eighty- 
five  years,  but  perhaps  he  felt  it.  The  two  were  swift  to 
set  things  right — one  cannot  imagine  James  Fairchild  or 
anyone  connected  with  him  drifting  into  a feud — but 
Mary  permitted  herself  the  luxury  of  telling  him  some 
of  the  aggravations,  how  this  same  Miss  Blank  had  made 
to  Mrs.  Star  severe  remarks  upon  their  correspondence,  and 
how  Mrs.  Star  had  remarked  to  Miss  Blank  that  Mary  Kel- 
logg was  not  half  smart  enough  or  good  enough  tor  James 
Fairchild.  Do  we  find  here  a spice — we  will  not  say  of 
Mother  Eve,  since  that  lady  enjoyed  exceptional  freedom 
from  interference  with  her  love  affairs — but  of  that  peren- 
nial human  nature  which  we  all  delight  to  trace  amid  the 
perfections  of  the  past?  Doubtless  Mary  needed  to  learn 
that  all  the  dangers  do  not  belong  to  an  engagement,  but 
that  some  are  especially  reserved  for  no  engagement. 

Thus  passed  the  spring  and  the  early  summer.  There 
was  need  for  decision  and  young  Fairchild  knew  it.  We 
will  let  President  Fairchild  explain  the  situation  as  he 
recalled  it  sixty-three  years  later; 


“Her  (Miss  Kellogg's)  parents  decided,  on  account  of 
the  health  of  her  father,  to  remove  from  Jamestown  to 
the  far  Southwest,  to  the  remotest  parish  of  Louisiana. 
This  made  a new  situation  for  us,  but  she  left  with  the 
expectation  that  she  would  return  to  finish  her  college 
course.  * * * Her  oldest  brother  came  to  Oberlin  from 
Jamestown  to  take  her  home  in  a buggy. 

“Arrangements  had  to  be  made  on  her  part  and  mine, 
for  continued  acquaintance,  with  a view  to  ultimate  pur- 
poses and  for  her  parents’  approval  of  these  arrange- 
ments.” There  were  parlors  in  Ladies’  Hall,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  were  not  well  adapted  for  securing  the 
definite  understanding  which  he  had  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish through  correspondence.  Happily  he  had  an  aunt 
who  lived  on  East  College  Street,  where  her  descendants 
still  reside.  On  Mary’s  last  evening  there  chanced  to  be  a 
full  moon,  and  it  was  quite  suitable  to  take  advantage  of 
the  bright  summer  night  to  make  a farewell  call  upon 
“aunt  Mary  Gerrlsh,”  “Thus,”  says  the  President,  “the 
desired  arrangements  were  provided  for.  She  left  Oberlin 
in  the  middle  of  July,  1838,  a month  before  my  graduation.” 

There  is  another  account,  also  from  a competent  wit- 
ness, of  Mary  Kellogg’s  last  evening  in  Oberlin.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  reconcile,  so  that  those  who  care  for 
the  historical  harmonies  may  do  it  for  themselves. 
This  is  quoted  by  Professor  Swing  from  Mrs.  Mary  Ladd 
Bacon: 

“ I first  Went  to  Oberlin  in  October,  1835,  about  a year 
and  a half  after  the  first  blow  had  been  struck  there.  The 
following  winter  I was  called  home  and  did  not  return 
at  once,  but  when  I did  it  was  to  the  old  Boarding 
Hall.  I was  given  a room  with  a bright  little  black-eyed 
girl  from  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  who  was  soon  to  go  with  her 
parents  who  were  removing  far  South.  The  evening  be- 
fore she  left  she  was  called  downstairs  to  the  sitting 
room,  and  when  she  returned  she  held  up  a little  volume 
of  poetry,  I think  it  was  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  and  turn- 
ing over  a fly  leaf  she  showed  me,  written  in  a neat 
hand, 

“ ‘ I feel  like  one  who  treads  alone 
Some  banquet  hall  deserted. 

“ ‘ James.’  ” 


• I think  it  was  “ Thompson’s  Seasons.’’— F.  J.  H. 


THE  BEACON 

MARY  BARROWS  IRWIN  • 

Wlien  I was  young  I thought  to  scale  a height 
And  set  a blazing  beacon  there. 

To  cheer  sad  sailors  with  its  lovely  light. 

While  shouts  rang  through  the  rosy  air. 

I climb  no  height;  no  beacon  bears  my  name. 

The  days  steal  unregarded  by. 

Upon  a hearthstone  leaps  my  prisoned  flame 
MTiere  pieces  of  worn  wreckage  lie. 

But  children  listen  here  to  ancient  tales. 

Bright  colors  from  the  driftwood  rise. 

And  when  we  speak  of  reefs  and  tattered  sails 
I see  the  beacon  shining  in  their  eyes. 

•Mrs.  Irwin  was  a daughter  of  President  Barrows  and 
was  instructor  lu  English  at  Oberlin  1000-1903.  This  poem 
appeared  first  in  the  University  of  California  Chronicle. 
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Basket  Ball  A Quarter  Century  Ago 


I suppose  if  I had  Bill  Chambers 
here  alongside  of  me  he  would  recall 
to  my  mind  many  instances  in  Ober- 
lin’s  athletic  career  that  I’ve  known 
but  entirely  forgotten,  but  Bill  is 
shoveling  coal  out  at  the  greenhouse 
tonight,  for  it  is  a bitter  wind  that 
is  blowing  through  the  town.  Buch 
Ward,  whose  knowledge  of  Oberlin 
didn’t  cover  as  many  years  as  Bill’s, 
had  a memory  for  players  and  scores 
that  was  remarkable,  but  Buch  passed 
on  into  a higher  realm  some  years 
ago.  I don’t  think  he’ll  be  quite 
happy  there  though  if  there  is  no 
baseball  or  basketball,  or  at  least 
other  players  and  fans  to  talk  to.  His 
brother,  Mark,  is,  however,  almost 
his  equal  with  facts  and  figures  and 


recollection  of  incidents  in  Oberlin 
athletics  during  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury. I’robably  there  are  others  in 
the  circle  of  alumni  atliletes  that  can 
tell  interesting  tales.  Certain  inci- 
dents seem  to  be  passed  down  from 
one  generation  1o  another  hero  on  the 
campus— sucii  as  for  instance  a cer- 
tain long  run  on  the  Michigan  grid- 
iron by  an  Oberlin  player  named 
Savage. 

Some  day  maybe  this  above  men- 
tioned individual,  now  none  other  than 
our  honored  director  of  athletics,  or 
George  Jones,  for  years  graduate  man- 


By  John  G.  Olmstead,  ’06 

ager,  or  Ned  Miller,  for  a long  period 
oIBcially  related  to  Oberlln’s  athletic 
program,  will  write  a worthwhile  his- 
tory of  the  men  and  events  that  have 
made  glory  for  the  crimson  and  gold. 

As  we  have  entered  the  present 
college  year  my  mind  has  been  con- 
tinually rambling  back  to  the  day 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  1 came  up 
to  Oberlin  as  a Freshman — no  not 
quite,  for  being  deficient  in  foreign 
languages  I was  classed  Senior  Cad. 

I can  see  clearly  my  trip  up  South 
Main  Street  from  the  station  and  get- 
ting my  first  glimpse  of  the  historic 
elm  and  campus  as  I rounded  the 
corner  of  College  Street — then  over 
to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  office  in  the  old 
chapel — and  greeted  warmly  by  Allen 


Lightner,  the  president  of  the  “ Y.” 

A room-hunting  job  was  the  first 
thing  and  in  a few  hours  I was  es- 
tablished at  Hube  Brown’s  on  North 
Main,  where  now  stands  the  new 
high  school.  Next  day  a gawky  red- 
head from  Minnesota  was  ushered  in 
to  be  my  roommate.  “Mink”  Lewis 
we  called  him — today  he  is  known  as 
Sinclair  Lewis.  There  are  incidents 
in  that  term  together  that  might  in- 
terest his  biograplicr.  Wo  pass  them 
now. 

Rube  was  captain-elect  of  what  was 
to  be  Obcrlin’s  first  varsity  basket- 


ball team.  I was  fresh  from  a cap- 
taincy of  an  eastern  Y.  M.  C.  A.  team 
of  no  mean  record  so  it  was  natural 
that  I should  get  into  that  first  var- 
sity squad. 

There  are  a good  many  interesting 
happenings  of  that  fall  and  winter 
which  sweep  through  my  mind— how 
the  first  Senior  Cad  social  event  was 
opened  with  prayer  by  yours  truly 
upon  the  request  of  its  president,  Ed 
Wertheim — how  I rang  the  chapel 
bell  announcing  to  the  waiting  world 
that  Henry  Churchill  King  was  to  be 
the  next  president  of  Oberlin — how  I 
sought  religious  counsel  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  was  wicked  to  play  42  up 
in  Parson  Ewalt’s  room  at  Scoun- 
drel Hall — how  our  house  awoke  one 
morning  to  find  that  the  chapel, 
within  sight  of  our  windows,  had 
burned  down  during  the  night  and 
we’d  not  seen  or  heard  a sound  of 
the  commotion  it  caused. 

Basketball  practice  got  under  way 
at  once  in  the  fall,  not  waiting  for 
the  football  season  to  be  over.  Any 
one  was  eligible,  be  he  Con,  Theolog 
or  Cad,  for  this  was  before  the  three- 
year  rule.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
Academy  contributed  three  of  the  five 
Varsity  players  that  year.  The  boys 
who  had  come  from  the  cities  with 
Y.  M.  gyms  were  the  experienced 
players.  Three  of  the  five  had  that 
background. 

We  had  no  coach,  for  the  Fauver 
twins,  who  were  looking  after  foot- 
ball and  baseball,  had  never  played 
the  basketball  game,  and  the  college 
did  not  take  it  seriously  enough  to 
hire  a special  mentor.  But  in  Rube 
Brown  we  had  a captain  w'ho  knew 
the  game  and  was  a natural  leader 
and  the  men  he  gathered  about  him 
had  had  training. 

The  year  before,  when  Warner 
Gymnasium  was  opened  for  the  first. 
Rube  had  introduced  basketball  and 
aroused  sufficient  enthusiasm  to  bring 
about  the  formation  of  class  teams. 
His  own  class  had  taken  the  cham- 
pionship. He  had  played  the  game 
down  in  Texas  and  then  at  Drexel 
Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

Out  of  the  year’s  experience  with 
his  class  team  the  year  before  came 
one  of  the  first  guards — Judge  Pea- 
body— a senior.  He  was  not  a spec- 
tacular player,  but  he  did  know  how 
to  guard,  and  he  did  it. 

The  other  guard,  not  so  large  as 
Judge  but  with  more  experience  back 


Grabill,  Case,  Olmstead,  Barrows 
Vradenburg,  Peabody,  Brown,  Sandberg 
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of  him,  was  George  Vradenburg. 
George  had  been  playing  on  a team 
out  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  It  must 
have  been  a scrappy  bunch  that  he 
had  been  associated  with  for  he 
knew  how  to  follow  a ball  through 
thick  and  thin  and  the  thicker  it  was 
the  more  he  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 
George  was  one  of  the  Cads. 

A second  Cad  was  Sandberg.  Sandy 
was  small  of  stature — he  had  played 
on  the  midgets,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Chicago — hut,  oh  boy,  he  was  speedy 
and  a sure  shot.  A guard  who  held 
him  in  check  was  some  guard.  He 
was  the  boy  who  always  got  the  hand 
from  the  gallery — cause  he  could 
shoot  them  from  anywhere  on  the 
floor,  and  all  the  better  when  he  had 
a six-foot  two  hundred-pounder  stand- 
ing over  him. 

Then  for  center  they  had  a lanky 
bean  pole,  of  whom  the  Review  said: 
“ Olmstead  plays  as  scientific  a game 
as  any  man  in  college.  He  is  an  ex- 
cellent goal  thrower.  . . . His  team 
play  with  the  forwards  was  clever 
and  his  eight  goals  testify  to  his  ac- 
curacy in  throwing.” 

These  five  players,  save  for  an  oc- 
casional substitution,  played  all  the 
games.  They  soon  got  to  know  each 
others  ways,  and  a clever  team  work 
developed  that  was  a strong  factor 
in  their  play.  They  didn’t  win  all 
their  games  that  year,  but  the  next 
year,  with  three  of  the  five  back,  they 
won  the  conference  championship. 

A practice  game  was  played  with 
German-Wallace  in  January,  shortly 
after  the  holiday  vacation.  The  Ober- 
lin  team  was  so  set  up  with  a 55  to  6 
victory  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
were  easy  prey  tor  Reserve  in  their 
Cleveland  gym  the  next  week  by  a 
39  to  17  score.  This  seemed  to  bring 
the  crimson  and  gold  quintet  back  to 
earth  and  in  their  first  regular  home 
game  they  triumphed  over  Ohio  State 
19  to  15.  “ The  attendance  at  the 

game  was  about  400  and  all  were  eas- 
ily accommodated,  a section  of  circus 
seats  seven  tiers  high,  extending  along 
the  we.st  side  of  the  floor,  holding 
most  of  them.” 

Then  came  the  first  real  trip — all 
the  way  to  Wooster,  and  again  Cap- 
tain Brown’s  team  carried  off  the 
high  score  of  a warmly  contested 
struggle.  Despite  their  defeat,  22-lS, 
the  Woosterites  were  a hospitable 
bunch  and  entertained  us  over  Sun- 
day as  we  could  not  get  back  to 
Oberlin  Saturday  night  and  Sunday 
travel  was  taboo  for  Oberlin  students. 

A more  venturesome  and  exciting 


trip  followed  the  next  week  when 
the  quintet  played  a return  game 
with  the  State  team  at  Columbus. 
“A  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd,  in- 
cluding the  university  band,  cheered 
lustily  for  the  scarlet  and  gray,  and 
a well  deserved  victory  was  the  re- 
ward. The  Oberlin  team  was  handi- 
capped by  the  fact  that  the  Ohio 
State  baskets  and  screens  are  decid- 
edly different  from  the  regulation 
style,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact  the 
varsity  was  completely  outplayed.” 

Allegheny,  which  was  to  he  Ober- 
lin’s  Waterloo  for  a number  of  years 
to  come,  was  the  one  out-state  team 
encountered.  “ Our  opponents  came 
fresh  from  an  unbroken  series  of  nine 
victories,  including  one  over  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  two  over 
Reserve,  and  they  also  have  the  rep- 
utation of  being  one  of  the  crack 
teams  of  the  country.”  The  game 
was  evidently  plenty  rough  and  the 
veteran  team  walked  away  with  a 26 
to  12  score. 

Three  days  later  Oberlin  turned 
the  tables  by  defeating  Kenyon  36  to 
12.  ‘‘  Sandberg  played  a sensational 

game,  throwing  nine  goals  from  field 
and  eight  from  fouls.” 

The  season  closed  with  Reserve’s 
return  game  in  Warner,  when  Sand- 
berg again  showed  his  remarkable 
eye  for  the  basket  by  scoring  fifteen 
out  of  thirty-three  foul  throws. 

Five  victories  out  of  eight  games 
was  not  a bad  record  tor  Oberlin’s 
first  year  at  a new  game  and  in  every 
case  against  teams  of  experience.  To 
write  the  history  of  the  years  inter- 
vening between  that  and  this  must 
be  saved  tor  a later  time. 

The  game  was  launched  auspicious- 
ly in  the  new  gym  and  during  the 
years  has  continued  in  favor  with  the 
student  body,  faculty  and  townspeo- 
ple. Some  of  the  same  fans  that 
rooted  from  those  “circus  bleachers” 
iu  1903  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the 
games  yelling  for  the  crimson  and 
gold  in  1928.  May  another  quarter 
century  of  the  game  bring  as  many 
happy  hours  to  players  as  has  the 
last,  and  as  many  heart  stirring  mo- 
ments to  the  spectators. 


Glee  Club  Visits  Alumni 

The  winter  tour  again  demon- 
strated that  the  Glee  Club  furnishes 
an  attractive  musical  event  and  it 
furthermore  illustrates  the  fact  that 
the  concert  is  an  excellent  excuse  for 
a gathering  or  reunion  of  Oberlin 
alumni  and  former  students.  At 
every  point  Oberlinites  were  directly 


or  indirectly  responsible  for  the  Glee 
Club  visit  and  were  hosts  to  the  men 
in  the  organization. 

The  annual  trip  differed  from  re- 
cent tours  in  two  main  respects: 
First,  the  itinerary  carried  the  club 
southward  instead  of  in  the  usual 
path  east  and  west.  The  concert 
schedule  included: 

Mt.  Vernon,  Columbus,  Portsmouth, 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Berea,  Ky.,  Cin- 
cinnati, Springfield,  Dayton,  Findlay 
and  Toledo. 

Second,  the  trip  was  made  by  auto- 
coach instead  of  by  train  and  private 
Pullman  car.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  the  Oberlin  Glee  Club  has  been 
using  the  railroads  almost  exclusive- 
ly for  its  long  tours,  but  with  the 
increase  in  rates — ticket,  private 
car  and  surcharges,  and  parking, 
switching,  and  sanitary  charges — 
this  method  of  travel  has  gone  far 
beyond  reason  and  beyond  the  ability 
of  the  Glee  Club  to  carry  the  load. 
This  year’s  experience  resulted  in  a 
small  balance  financially  instead  of  a 
very  considerable  deficit  for  the  win- 
ter tour.  The  expense  by  coach  was 
approximately  one-third  of  the  esti- 
mated expense  by  train. 

The  change  in  mode  of  transporta- 
tion means  that  the  club  does  not 
enjoy  to  such  an  extent  the  group- 
life  among  its  members  over  the 
period  of  two  weeks.  The  men  are 
tor  the  most  part  taken  care  of  in 
private  homes  and  nothing  is  spared 
in  the  way  of  entertainment.  It  is 
the  unanimous  comment  from  the 
Glee  Club  men  that  beautiful  hospi- 
tality was  evident  everywhere.  In 
making  plans  for  the  next  season 
the  management  will  be  guided  by 
the  experience  of  the  recent  tour  and 
make  sure  that  the  members  get  some 
relief  from  so  much  eating  and  be 
permitted  some  opportunity  of  sleep- 
ing a little. 

The  Glee  Club  was  glad  to  appear 
on  the  following  additional  occasions: 
Chillicothe,  at  the  Veteran’s  Bureau 
Hospital  for  a mid-day  program; 
Berea,  in  the  Union  Church  for  the 
Evening  Musical  Service:  Spring- 

field,  in  a Complimentary  Concert  be- 
fore the  Senior  High  School;  Dayton, 
at  the  National  Cash  Register  in  a 
noon-hour  program  in  the  “School 
House”;  Findlay,  before  the  Rotary 
Club  and  then  the  High  School  stu- 
dents; Toledo,  before  the  Junior 
Class  in  Scott  High  School.  The  club 
gave  two  radio  programs,  broadcast- 
ed from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. 
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Basketball  Looking  Up 
By  Grifner 


Well  they  are  off  to  a good  start, 
are  the  Oberlin  basket-bailers,  with 
tw’o  conference  games  to  the  good. 
They  helped  Hiram  dedicate  a new 
gymnasium  to  the  tune  of  32  to  28, 
played  around  with  Baldwin-Wallace 
in  Warner  Gym  and  sent  them  home 
with  the  little  end  of  a 29-20  score. 

Coach  MacEachron  had  weeded  out 
his  squad  early  in  December  and  im- 
mediately got  down  to  intensive  work. 
Captain  Fleming  and  Barnes,  former 
Oberlin  high  star  of  dark  hue,  were 
the  only  two  evident  basketeers 
among  the  would-bes.  So  as  to  get  a 
line  on  his  players  the  coach  sched- 
uled a pre-Christmas  game  in  Cleve- 
land and  post-Christmas  games  in 
Youngstown  and  Akron. 

PRE-SEASON  GAMES 

The  Cleveland  game  was  with  the 
Midland  Bank  team  and  was  held  in 
the  Auditorium  as  a preliminary  to  a 
pro  game.  The  big  city  papers  said 
so  many  nice  things  about  the  boys 
they  felt  as  if  they  had  gotten  an 
orange  in  their  stockings  Christmas 
eve. 

The  Plain  Dealer,  among  other 
comments,  said: 

"Although  the  Oberlin  team  pre- 
sented four  new  faces  at  the  outset 
of  the  game  and  though  Coach  Mac- 
Eachron used  almost  the  entire  squad 
of  fifteen  players  the  Oberlin  boys 
proceeded  to  do  business  from  the 
very  start  of  the  whistle.  The  Ober- 
lin-Midland  game  w'as  easily  the  most 
interesting  game  of  the  evening  pro- 
gram with  much  spirit  and  action. 
This  was  the  kind  of  game  we  would 
like  to  see  more  of.” 

Though  holding  the  lead  until  the 
last  minute  of  play  Oberlin  lost  when 
the  more  experienced  team  rushed 
them.  The  score  was  25-28. 

A practice  game  December  30  with 
the  Elyria  Y.  M.  C.  A.  resulted  in  a 
score  of  49-33,  favorable  to  the  col- 
legians. A trip  to  Youngstown 
brought  them  another  victory,  though 
only  by  a one-point  margin.  Their 
opponent  was  Youngstown  College 
and  the  board  showed  a final  result 
of  19-18. 

The  most  valuable  of  the  pro- 
season  games  came  the  next  night 
when  they  met  the  aggregation  of 
ex-collegians  making  up  the  Goodyear 
team  of  Akron.  Oberlin  was  leading 
at  the  half.  14-13,  but  the  more  ex- 
perienced rubberites  set  too  fast  a 


pace  the  latter  period  and  left  the 
Crimson  and  Gold  on  the  little  end 
of  a 36-22  final  score. 

HELP  DEDICATE  HIRAM’S  GYM. 

For  the  first  time  in  over  twenty 
years  Oberiin  traveled  to  Hiram  for 
a basketball  game  January  10.  Un- 
til lately  Hiram  has  had  no  playing 
space  which  offers  an  even  break  to 
the  visitors,  but  completion  of  their 
new  gymnasium  gives  the  invaders  a 
fair  show.  It  is  really  quite  a nice 
gymnasium,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  forever  blemished  by 
the  Yeomen’s  thoughtless  actions  in 
winning  the  dedicatory  basketball 
game  32-28. 

The  game  was  nip  and  tuck  all  the 
way,  Oberlin  being  hard  put  to  over- 
come the  advantage  of  height  which 
Hiram  possessed.  One  of  the  Hiram 
players,  merely  5 feet  11  inches,  was 
a pygmy  among  his  fellows.  Even  at 
that,  the  half  ended  with  MacEach- 
ron’s  cagers  on  the  long  end  of  a 
15-13  count. 

Though  retaining  Fleming  and 
Barnes  throughout  Coach  Mac  re- 
placed his  other  players  whenever 
they  became  tired.  However,  Hiram 
stole  the  lead  and  held  it  till  the  last 
three  minutes,  when  Barr,  Fleming, 
and  Williams  found  the  basket  and 
tied  the  score  at  28.  In  the  five  min- 
ute play-off  Williams  again  found  the 
ring  on  the  wall  and  dropped  the  ball 
through  twice,  leaving  the  final  count 
32-28.  Williams  and  Fleming  copped 
the  honors  with  Barnes,  whose  guard- 
ing repeatedly  made  the  home  team 
sick,  as  he  spoiled  their  nice  plays. 

BALDWIN-WALLACE  DISAP- 
POINTED 

Baldwin-Wallace  gave  Oberlin  fans 
their  first  chance  to  see  their  Sav- 
ages perform.  The  dopesters  had  the 
local  boys  all  in  for  a licking  but,  as 
often,  they  doped  wrong.  It  wasn’t 
the  best  game  ever  played  on  the 
Warner  floor  but  it  was  speedy  enough 
to  make  a few  tongues  hang  out. 
B,-W.’s  center  and  two  forwards  ac- 
counted for  two  field  goals  each  and 
played  a pretty  passing  game,  but  that 
boy  Barnes  was  too  much  in  evidence 
for  them  to  do  better,  and  some  one 
hail  to  (io  better  if  the  Bereans  were 
going  home  happy.  As  in  previous 
games  MacEachron  tried  out  his 
iikely  candidates,  Allensworth  possi- 
bly showing  up  the  best  of  the  iot. 
The  final  tally  was  29-20. 


Alumni  to  Rate  The  Faculty 

Blanks  have  been  sent  out  by 
President  Wilkins  to  alumni  asking 
lor  their  opinion  of  the  teaching  abil- 
ity of  the  faculty.  It  is  part  of  the 
effort  to  rate  the  various  members 
of  the  teaching  staff,  presumably  to 
determine  which  ones  shall  receive 
the  raise  in  salary  recently  author- 
ized by  the  board  of  trustees.  All 
information  is  considered  confidential. 
The  blanks  are  going  to  the  members 
of  the  last  ten  year  classes  only.  They 
are  to  be  used  “(1)  For  each  of  those 
members  of  the  department  in  which 
you  majored  with  whom  you  remem- 
ber taking  two  or  more  courses;  (2) 
for  each  other  member  of  the  faculty 
whom  you  remember  as  an  except- 
ionally good  teacher;  (3)  for  each 
other  member  of  the  faculty  whom 
you  remember  as  an  exceptionally 
poor  teacher.” 

The  blank  is  entitled,  “Scale  for  the 
Rating  of  Teachers  by  Recent  Grad- 
uates.” The  ratings  are  to  be  “Below 
Average,”  “Average,”  or  “Above  Av- 
erage.” The  ten  points  to  be  rated 
are  as  foliows:  “1.  Breadth  and  rich- 
ness of  his  courses  in  respect  to  con- 
tent. 2.  Organization  of  his  courses 
(efficiency  in  the  planning  and  in  the 
general  conduct  of  his  courses).  3. 
Clearness  in  explanation  and  in  illus- 
tration. 4.  Getting  the  student’s 
point  of  view.  5.  Skiil  in  eliciting 
and  directing  discussion.  6,  Care  in 
assignment  of  papers  or  other  col- 
lateral work,  and  adequacy  of  con- 
sideration of  the  same.  7.  Accessibil- 
ity for  consultation.  8.  Interest  in 
students  as  individuals.  9.  Stimulat- 
ing the  student  to  his  highest  level  of 
achievement.  10.  General  influence  on 
student  morale. 


Mock  Republican  Con- 
vention 

Plans  are  already  under  way  among 
the  students  for  the  1928  mock  Repub- 
lican convention.  Officers  have  been 
elected  and  chairmen  of  committees 
appointed.  Louis  Peirce,  president  of 
the  senior  class,  will  act  as  chair- 
man, Clarmont  P.  Doane,  ’28,  secre- 
tary, and  Warren  B.  Manhard,  ’28, 
treasurer.  The  question  as  to  wheth- 
er the  convention  will  he  held  in  the 
chapel  or  a.  tent,  and  many  other  de- 
tails remain  to  be  worked  out 
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Faculty 

Professor  Holmes,  head  of  the  Chem- 
istry department,  was  recently  elected 
one  of  the  four  national  councilor.s- 
at-large  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  On  January  3 Professor 
Holmes  addressed  the  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  Detroit  on  the  subject, 
“The  Relation  of  Colloid  Chemistry 
to  Medicine."  Early  in  January  the 
second  edition,  doubled  in  size,  of 
Professor  Holmes’  Laboratory  Manual 
of  Colloid  Chemistry,  was  issued 
from  the  press  of  John  Wiley  & Sons, 
New  York. 

Professor  R.  A.  Budington,  as  an 
appointee  from  the  American  Society 
of  Naturalists,  acted  as  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion tor  Advancement  of  Science, 
which  met  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  dur- 
ing the  holidays.  Before  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Zoologists,  which  also 
met  at  Nashville  at  the  same  time. 
Professor  Budington  gave  a paper 
entitled  “ Concerning  the  Intestinal 
Coecura  in  Asterias  ” and  a demon- 
stration of  “ Growth  Curves  of  White 
Rats.” 

Director  and  Mrs.  Prank  H.  Shaw, 
Professors  George  W.  Andrews  and 
Bertha  E.  Hart  of  the  Conservatory, 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Budington 
and  Professor  and  Mrs.  Ward  of  the 
College,  were  guests  at  the  Founder’s 
Day  celebration  at  Lake  Erie  College 
on  November  12.  At  this  time  Lake 
Erie  College  dedicated  the  Helen 
Rockwell  Morley  Memorial  Music 
Building. 

Faculty-Student  Cooperation  is  the 
title  to  a chapter  contributed  by 
President  Wilkins  in  “The  Effective 
Coliege,”  being  published  by  the  As- 
sociation of  American  Colleges. 

Professor  H.  A.  Wooster  of  the 
Economics  department,  was  recently 
made  a member  of  the  advisory  coun- 
cil of  the  Stable  Money  Association. 
This  a.ssociation,  organized  in  1921 
by  Professor  Irving  Fisher  of  Yale, 
together  with  a group  of  prominent 
economists  throughout  the  country,  is 
concerned  with  urging  the  study  and 
publication  of  material  pertaining  to 
the  stabilization  of  the  general  level 
of  prices. 

Dean  Shaw.  Professors  Adams  and 
Gehrkens,  attended  the  convention  of 
the  Music  Teachers’  National  Associa- 
tion at  Minneapolis  during  the  holi- 
days. 

In  December  Mr.  Hall  spoke  before 
the  Mansfield  Exchange  Club  on  “Pro- 
gram Music"  and  before  the  Oberlin 


Notes 

Exchange  Club  on  “ Differences  be- 
tween Here  and  There.”  In  January 
Mr.  Hall  gave  a lecture-recital  before 
the  Fine  Arts  division  of  the  Elyria 
Woman’s  Club  on  “ Italian  Mtisic.” 

John  Vaughn,  ’25,  now  completing 
his  graduate  work  for  his  Ph.D.  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been 
appointed  acting  assistant  professor 
of  Chemistry  to  carry  on  for  the  rest 
of  the  year  the  work  begun  by  Pro- 
fessor John  AVolfenden,  who  resigned 
his  position  recently  to  accept  one 
at  Oxford.  Since  graduation  Mr. 
Vaughn  has  been  working  toward  his 
Ph.D.,  but  interrupted  his  graduate 
work  one  year  to  teach  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia. 

Professors  Karl  F.  Geiser  and  Oscar 
Jaszi  attended  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation in  Washington  during  the 
holidays.  Professor  Jaszi  gave  a pa- 
per on  “The  Crisis  of  Marxist  Social- 
ism in  Central  Enrope”  at  the  meet- 
ing on  December  28. 

Oberlin  College  was  represented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Student  Health  Association  by  Dr. 
Raymond  W.  Bradshaw.  The  meet- 
ing was  held  in  New  York  during 
Christmas  vacation. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  January  Il- 
ls, at  Atlantic  City,  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Colleges,  President 
Wilkins  was  made  chairman  of  the 
commission  on  enlistment  and  train- 
ing of  college  teachers.  Mr.  Trevor 
Arnet  of  New  York  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  association  and  Dr.  Robert 
E.  Kelly  reelected  executive  secretary. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Bohn  was  in  Chicago  the 
week  of  January  16  attending  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission  on 
Missions  of  the  National  Council  of 
Congregational  Churches.  Dr.  Bohn 
is  a member  of  the  organization’s 
prudential  committee.  He  was  pres- 
ent, while  in  the  city,  at  a meeting  of 
the  Oberlin  Woman’s  Club. 

An  organ  recital  was  given  by  Pro- 
fes.sor  Leo  C.  Holden  on  January  5 
in  Finney  Chapel. 

Professor  R.  A.  Jelliffe  and  Prank 
Huntley  of  the  English  department 
attended  the  convention  of  the  Mod- 
ern Language  Association  at  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  during  the  holidays. 

Professors  D.  R.  Moore,  P.  B.  Artz 
and  R,  S.  Fletcher  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Historical  Association  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays. 

At  the  Christmas  exercises  held  in 


Plymouth  church.  Coconut  Grove, 
Fla.,  December  26,  Professor  Florence 
F’itch  spoke  on  “My  Christmas  in 
Bethlehem.” 

Professor  C.  W.  Savage  leaves  the 
middle  of  February  for  England. 
Later  he  will  go  to  the  continent,  re- 
turning to  Oberlin  for  the  first  semes- 
ter next  fall. 

During  the  week  of  February  17 
Professor  Bruce  Curry  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology,  will  give  a 
series  of  five  talks.  These  talks  are 
intended  to  stimulate  the  study  of 
the  Bible. 

Dean  Thomas  W.  Graham  spoke 
before  the  Springfield  Forum  Club  at 
Springfield.  Mass.,  on  January  15. 

Professors  Paul  S.  Peirce,  Harvey  A. 
Wooster  and  Leonard  B.  Krueger  of 
the  Economics  department,  attended 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Economics  Association  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Professor  G.  Walter  Piske  was 
called  to  the  State  Pastors’  Conven- 
tion at  Columbus  January  23-24  to 
serve  as  the  consulting  expert  for 
the  Commission  on  Religious  Educa- 
tion. This  was  the  ninth  annual  con- 
ference of  some  1200  Protestant  min- 
isters, representing  all  denomina- 
tions. He  has  had  numerous  articles 
published  in  various  church  maga- 
zines during  the  past  year  and  has 
an  article  on  “Religious  Educa- 
tion” in  the  Year  Book  for  1927  of 
the  North  American  Register. 


President’s  Home  to  be  on 
Forest  Street 

The  college  has  provided  a house 
for  its  new  president.  The  Trustee 
Committee  on  Presidential  Succession 
when  electing  Dr.  Wilkins  as  presi- 
dent arranged  that  in  addition  to  his 
salary  he  shonld  be  furnished  a house. 
I''onner  presidents  have  provided  their 
own  homes.  President  King  having  lo- 
cated at  his  East  College  street  resi- 
dence while  still  a young  teacher,  long 
before  his  presidency. 

The  property  purchased  by  the  col- 
lege is  at  154  Forest  street.  It  has  a 
frontage  of  about  200  feet  and  runs 
half  way  back  to  Elm  street.  The 
large  brick  house  was  erected  five 
years  ago  by  Professor  S.  R.  Williams 
and  has  stood  vacant  since  his  trans- 
fer to  Amherst.  It  is  a well-built, 
commodious  house  with  adequate 
grounds  and  should  prove  a delightful 
residence  for  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins. 
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Faculty  Recitals  Compete  with  The  Artist  Course 


By  James  Hausst  Hall 


The  number  of  recitals  given  anti 
yet  to  be  given  this  season  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Conservatory  faculty  is 
without  precedent,  we  believe.  The 
only  adverse  criticism  I have  heard 
is  that  the  seat  saie  tor  the  Artist 
Recital  Course  is  liable  to  tall  off 
considerably,  for  when  people  can 
hear  concerts  of  artist  caiihre  for 
nothing  why  should  they  pay  even 
so  small  a fee  as  that  charged  for 
the  artist  recitals.  There  is  a satura- 
tion point  and  it  seems  that  some  of 
our  students  and  a few  of  the  town’s 
folk  reach  that  point  early  in  the  sea- 
son, but  most  of  us  welcome  heartily 
the  opportunities  of  hearing  our  col- 
leagues, and  we  hope  sincerely  that 
the  terribly  fatiguing  grind  of  heavy 
teaching  schedules  may  never  crush 
the  urge  to  share  with  the  rest  of  us 
the  beauties  they  feel  and  create.  Mr. 
Axel  Skjerne,  recently  come  to  us 
from  the  University  of  Indiana,  ap- 
peared earlier  in  the  season  in  a de- 
lightful duo  concert  with  Mr.  Cerf. 
On  December  15  he  played  the  follow- 
ing recital: 


Nachspiel  ....  Kittel-Bauer 
Ballet,  “Des  Ombres  Heureuses”  . 

Gluch-Frieclman 

Les  Fifres  . . Datulrieu-Friedman 

Fantasia,  Op.  15  (The  Wanderer) 

Schuhert 


No.  2] 
D.l  [ 


Brahms 


Lange-Miiller 


Intermezzo,  Op.  119,  No. 

Rhapsodie,  Op.  79,  No. 

Intermezzo^ 

Dance  ^ 

Saf,  Siif  Susa  . . Sibelius-Palmgren 

Ballade Grieg 

(Variations  on  a Norwegian 
Theme) 


The  Schubert  Fantasie  chosen  to 
honor  the  centenary  of  the  compos- 
er’s death  was  new  to  nearly  all.  The 
great  melodist  was  not  at  his  best 
in  this  yet  we  are  very  grateful  to 
to  Mr.  Skjerne  for  letting  us  hear 
this  seldom  played  work  which  he 
gave  with  fire  and  imagination.  Es- 
pecially delightful  was  the  Palmgren 
transcription  of  the  Sibelius,  “ Siif, 
Silt  Susa."  On  a recent  trip  to  his 
homeland  Mr.  Skjerne  had  heard 
this  sung  and  he  brought  to  the  re- 
setting the  poetry  of  the  north.  The 
Grieg  Ballade  with  which  the  program 
closed  is  now  epic,  again  lyric  and 
again  dramatic.  The  player  fully 
met  the  demands  poetic  and  techni- 
cal and  in  this  number,  as  throughout 
the  program,  there  was  a sense  of 


assurance  and  artistic  rightness.  This 
artist  teacher  has  a broad  fortissimo 
and  his  pianissimo  is  one  that  sings 
as  witness  the  melody  from  Gluck 
which  even  Friedman’s  contrapuntal 
web  could  not  mar. 

PROFESSOR  HOLDEN  AT  THE 
ORGAN 

Mr.  Leo  Holden,  a member  of  the 
organ  department,  played  the  follow- 
ing recitai  in  Finney  Chapel  on  Jan- 
uary 5: 

Choral  in  A minor  . . . Franck 

Allegro  cantabile  from  Symphony 

No.  5 Widor 

Menuet Debussy 

Vivace  from  Sixth  Trio  Sonata] 

Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D major  j' 

Fantasia  on  the  choral  “Ad  nos,  ad 

salutarem  undam”  . . . Liszt 

The  program  was  played  with 
“ clearness  and  cleanness,”  to  use  a 
phrase  so  often  set  as  the  cardinal 
virtue  of  the  organist’s  world.  Yet 
good  organ  playing  just  begins  there 
as  we  all  know.  Holden  played  with 
flexibility,  fine  choice  of  color  and  ex- 
cellent discretion  as  to  tonal  values. 
Although  one  may  feel  that  Liszt  as 
an  Abbe  was  a sham  and  that  his 
church  music  smells  of  the  theatre  and 
sawdust  rather  than  of  wax  candles 
and  incense,  yet  he  can  but  enjoy  the 
rich  web  of  sound  that  Liszt  could  so 
cunningly  call  forth  on  the  least  oc- 
casion. We  commend  Mr.  Plolden  for 
his  choice  of  program.  It  was  a fine 
antidote  for  those  who  have  listened 
too  long  to  Widor-Vierne  rampages. 

The  second  trio  concert  of  the  sea- 
son was  given  hy  Mrs.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Johnson,  and  Mr.  Goerner,  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  when  they  played  a Beetho- 
ven Trio,  Op.  1,  No.  2,  the  Sylvio  Laz- 
zari  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  and 
the  Ti'io,  Op.  49,  No.  1,  Mendelssohn. 
The  Lazzari  seemed  a bit  like  a highly 
polished  semi-precious  stone  set  be- 
tween the  old  gold  of  Beethoven  and 
the  tarnished  silver  of  Mendelssohn. 
At  times  I fear  the  silver  had  a bit 
too  much  of  alloy,  yet  again  there 
were  spots  that  shone  like  the  stars. 
The  last  three  movements  of  the 
Beethoven  were  delightful.  Mr.  John- 
son was  in  fine  fettle  and  played  with 
much  spirit. 

The  Conservatory  Orchestra  this 
year  is  uiuier  the  direction  of  Reber 
Johnson,  professor  of  violiti.  For  the 
fiiiai  numbers  of  tiio  Students’  Recital 
Iirogram  on  December  14-  tiiey  played 


Haydn’s  Military  Symphony  in  en- 
tirety, and  the  happy  overture  to  “The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor”  hy  Nicolai. 
The  strings  played  Grainger’s  setting 
of  the  Irish  Tune  from  County  Derry. 
The  orchestra  has  developed  greatly 
in  the  past  few  years  and  we  heard 
them  with  more  than  usuai  pleasure 
the  other  evening. 

During  the  past  month  two  of  our 
faculty  members  have  given  concerts 
out  of  town,  Mr.  Moyer  at  Fiske  Uni- 
versity and  Mr.  Leedy  at  Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  Florence  Jenney  Hall,  soprano, 
and  Mr.  Denoe  Leedy,  pianist,  gave  a 
delightful  musicale  at  the  Faculty 
Club  on  the  evening  of  January  14. 

NEW  ORGANS 

Even  before  the  holiday  vacation 
men  began  to  tear  out  the  Interior 
of  the  old  Roosevelt  organ,  which  had 
served  more  than  its  day  in  Warner 
Hall.  Its  condition  had  been  such 
that  no  organ  numbers  appeared  on 
the  student  recitals  this  fall  and  those 
that  had  appeared  during  the  past 
two  years  had  been  frequently 
marred,  through  no  fault  of  the 
players.  As  seems  always  true  the 
installation  of  the  organ  takes  more 
time  than  originally  planned.  The 
facade  of  the  organ  remains  the 
same,  but  these  pipes  will  no  longer 
speak.  After  much  discussion  in  the 
committee  the  Skinner  Organ  Com- 
pany was  given  the  contract,  which 
calls  for  a three-manual,  forty-five 
stop,  entirely  new  organ. 

I'his  is  several  stops  larger  than 
the  instrument  which  it  replaces,  and 
although  not  in  the  class  with  the 
Chapel  organ  there  are  some  points 
in  construction  more  satisfactory  and 
up  to  date.  Every  reed  but  one  on 
the  pedal  of  the  chapel  organ  is  play- 
able from  the  manuals;  in  the  Con- 
cert Hall  organ  there  is  practically 
no  duplication.  The  mechanical  ac- 
cessories are  entirely  modern  in  every 
respect.  For  example,  there  are  foiir 
general  pistons  that  control  both 
manuals  and  pedal.  The  sfzorando 
effect  is  controlled  either  by  a stud 
(foot-kick)  or  by  piston.  The  swell 
shades  are  especially  constructed,  be- 
ing about  an  inch  thicker  than  those 
usually  installed  by  Skinner;  further, 
these  shades  are  operated  by  two 
synchronized  motors,  which  give  to 
the  performer  greater  control  and 
flexibility.  Of  the  voicing  and  tonal 
effects  we  will  have  to  speak  later, 
but  as  these  are  high  points  in  Skin- 
ner organa  wo  can  congratulate  the 
Conservatory  on  the  addition  of  this 
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fine  instrument,  which  will  help  main- 
tain the  excellent  work  that  the  lar- 
gest organ  department  in  the  world 
is  doing  right  here  in  Oherlin. 

The  organ  of  the  old  First  Church 
is  now  in  the  new  Methodist  Church, 
at  the  head  of  Elm  street.  Mr.  Blash- 
fleld  has  augmented  and  revoiced  it, 
making  of  it  a lovely  organ.  At  its 
dedication  on  January  3 Mr.  Ereck- 
enridge,  the  church  organist,  was  as- 
sisted by  Dr.  Andrews  and  Mr.  Lil- 
lich.  At  one  of  the  festal  services 
the  choir,  assisted  by  a brass  quartet, 
gave  Franck’s  setting  of  the  150th 
Psalm  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Don  Morrison,  director.  He  has  in- 
stituted a junior  chorus. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  will  recall  the 
couple  of  yards  of  dogs  that  looked 
down  on  you  as  you  mounted  the 
stairs  to  the  landing  of  the  second 
floor  of  Warner  Hall.  This  really 


Two  axioms  in  education  are  that 
one  learns  through  doing,  and  that 
the  educative  value  of  a problem  is 
proportional  to  the  interest  one  has 
in  it.  A department  of  physical  edu- 
cation which  is  meeting  the  challenge 
of  today  must  provide  activities  which 
not  only  interest  every  girl  in  college 
but  which  are  adapted  to  the  physical 
strength  of  the  weakest  and  unskilled 
as  well  as  to  their  stronger  and 
trained  sisters.  The  right  to  the  ed- 
ucation which  comes  through  muscu- 
lar effort,  through  increasing  ability 
to  coordinate  one’s  movements  and 
especially  through  the  give  and  take 
of  team  and  individual  competitive 
games  belongs  not  only  to  the  strong 
but  also  to  the  weak.  “ To  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given  and  from  him 
that  hath  not  shall  be  taken  away 
that  which  he  hath,”  is  no  longer 
true  of  Physical  Education.  Perhaps 
this  ought  to  read,  " To  him  that  de- 
sireth  shall  be  given,  to  him  that  hath 
no  desire  shall  be  given  Interest  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  profit  there- 
by.” 

It  has  only  been  since  a compara- 
tively recent  time  that  the  physical 
education  department  has  been  called 
upon  to  offer  more  than  a few  stren- 
uous games  such  as  basketball,  soccer, 
and  hockey,  from  which  it  has  prompt- 
ly eliminated  those  who  lack  skill  or 
endurance.  There  is  a great  need  tor 
a larger  variety  of  games  and  activi- 
ties, if  we  are  to  interest  all  the  girls 
according  to  their  ability.  The  newer 
idea  calls  for  activities  adapted  to  the 


was  not  an  advertisement  of  the  voice 
department  and  in  fact  had  as  much 
reason  for  being  there  as  many  of  the 
other  pictures  about  the  halls.  Most 
of  these  pictures  have  been  taken 
down  and  in  their  places  are  colored 
prints  and  etchings,  reproductions 
that  delight  the  eye  and  stimulate 
the  imagination.  The  entrance  hall 
has  been  changed  so  that  the  clock  is 
no  longer  the  chief  interest  to  the  in- 
comer. I fear  there  may  be  some  sen- 
timental objections  to  the  moving  of 
this  clock,  for  in  years  past  there  has 
been  many  a “casual”  meeting  be- 
neath it.  We  suggest  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  “ Under  the  Clock  Club,” 
membership  limited  to  those  whose 
lives  have  been  influenced  by  weighty 
conversations  on  the  part  that  emo- 
tions plays  in  music  and  life,  all  to 
the  tune  of  tick-lock.  Please  page 
Mr.  and  Mrs. ! 


girl  rather  than  the  girl  adapted  to 
the  activities. 

The  recent  generous  gift  of  Mr. 
William  A.  Galpin  will  bring  the  area 
of  Galpin  Field  up  to  about  twenty 
acres.  In  our  hopes  and  dreame  we 
are  planning  a field,  which  will  pro- 
vide opportunity  for  a variety  of  val- 
uable and  abiding  out-of-door  inter- 
ests in  the  life  of  every  woman  in  the 
college. 

Around  the  outside  of  the  field  we 
plan  for  a 20-foot  wooded  tract  which 
will  act  both  as  a screen,  giving  pri- 
vacy to  the  field,  and  as  a place  where 
those  Interested  in  dendrology  will 
find  much  that  is  stimulating.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  will  have  so  many  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  that 
it  will  give  an  unusual  opportunity 
to  all  dendrologists  in  the  community. 
There  will  be  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
shrubs  to  attract  birds,  and  there- 
fore interest  the  ornithologists.  Wild 
flowers  of  many  varieties  will  be 
planted  and  provisions  made  for  a 
bird  bath  and  water-lily  pool.  For 
those  interested  in  gardening  itself 
there  will  be  opportunity  to  cultivate 
small  plots,  and  the  gardener  will  be 
entirely  free  to  choose  her  own 
scheme  of  planting.  There  has  al- 
ready been  one  such  plot  on  the 
present  Galpin  Field  which  has 
caused  much  interest.  In  addition 
it  is  planned  to  have  a fire-place 
where  picnics  might  be  held.  Dr.  Hub- 
bard says  a fire-place  made  out  of 
stones  gathered  from  various  parts  of 
Ohio  would  be  of  much  interest  to  the 


geologists. 

We  have  made  plans  for  the  fol- 
lowing activities  on  the  new  field  and 
hope  that  every  individual  will  there- 
by be  given  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop, through  expert  guidance,  those 
interests  which  will  stand  her  in  good 
stead  during  her  life.  Such  sports  as 
obstacle  golf,  lawn  bowling,  quoits, 
volleyball,  baseball,  hockey,  soccer, 
lacrosse,  and  speedball  will  be  pro- 
vided for.  There  will  also  be  four  holes 
of  golf  and  some  new  tennis  courts 
in  the  plans.  Perhaps  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  have  some  of  the  tennis 
courts  asphalted  and  then  sprayed  in 
winter  and  thus  used  for  ice  skating. 
If  this  is  not  feasable  it  is  hoped  that 
some  provision  can  be  made  for  flood- 
ing the  archery  range  and  adjacent 
land  during  the  freezing  weather.  An 
artificial  ice  rink  may  be  the  only  so- 
lution of  the  winter  sport  problem 
and  our  dreams  look  forward  to  that. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  tennis  courts, 
golf,  and  the  skating  rink  might  be 
shared  by  both  young  women  and 
young  men.  At  one  end  of  the  field 
an  archery  range  will  be  developed 
as  soon  as  finances  permit.  At  the 
north  end  of  this  the  plans  call  for 
a high  bank,  which  will  protect  the 
people  beyond  from  erring  arrows 
and  provide  a place  for  a toboggan 
slide  in  the  winter.  This  bank  will 
be  backed  with  a high  cement  wall, 
thus  making  a background  for  the 
tennis  courts,  as  well  as  a beat  board 
for  handball  and  tennis  and  also  give 
opportunity  for  wallscaling,  w'hich  is 
a fascination  to  the  ones  initiated. 

If  a new  women’s  gymnasium  is 
erected  adjacent  to  the  field,  it  will 
give  to  the  women  of  the  college  an 
opportunity  for  the  care  of  health, 
and  the  development  of  permanent 
worth-while  activities  which  will 
reach  in  a vital  way  all  the  women 
in  the  institution  from  the  seniors  to 
the  first  year  conservatory  girls. 


Chemistry  Department  Re- 
ceives Special  Recognition 

The  graduate  student  seminar  in 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh is  making  a study  of  the  chem- 
istry departments  of  other  institu- 
tions. Each  student  is  assigned  a 
given  institution  on  which  he  is  to  re- 
port as  to  buildings,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, courses,  bibliography  of  pub- 
lications, important  contributions  and 
any  unusual  features  of  the  depart- 
ment. Oberlin  is  the  only  college  in 
the  28  assignments.  All  the  rest  are 
large  universities. 


Plans  For  the  Use  of  the  New  Galpin  Field 
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Ira  Bowen  Makes  Brilliant 
Discovery 

An  important  and  brilliant  discov- 
ery in  the  field  of  astro-physics  has 
recently  been  made  by  Ira  S.  Bowen, 
’19.  Since  graduation  Mr.  Bowen 
has  been  associated  wnth  Dr.  Millikan 
both  at  the  University  of  Chicago  and 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology. 
An  account  of  the  recent  work  of 
Bowen  is  given  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  Scientific  American  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  N.  Russell  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity. 

Bowen  has  solved  a puzzle  of  long 
standing,  involving  the  composition  of 
nebulae.  For  a century  we  have 
known  something  about  the  sub- 
stances of  which  stars  are  composed. 
Most  of  this  knowledge  has  come  by 
examining  the  spectra  of  stars,  and 
comparing  these  with  the  spectra  of 
luminous  material  on  the  earth  whose 
composition  was  known.  But  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  the  composition  of 
nebulae  in  the  way  led  to  disappoint- 
ment. Nothing  could  be  found  on 
earth  that  would  produce  the  same 
spectrum  as  was  found  in  a nebula. 
It  was  therefore  assumed  that  nebulae 
were  composed  in  part  of  some  sub- 
stance undiscovered  on  the  earth,  and 
this  substance  was  tentatively  named 
nebulium.  Bowen’s  discovery  is  that 
oxygen  and  nitrogen  would  be  expect- 
ed under  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
a nebulae,  to  produce  exactly  the 
spectrum  of  this  “nebulium.” 

Atoms  of  gas  loaded  with  energy 
tend  to  radiate  that  energy  and  the 
process  makes  itself  evident  in  the 
spectrum.  Under  ordinary  densities 
an  atom  collides  with  other  atoms 
many  thousands  of  times  a second. 
But  in  a nebula  where  the  gas  is  ex- 
cessively rare  an  atom  collides  with 
others  at  intervals  ranging  from  three 
hours  to  twelve  days.  It  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  with  the  atoms 
so  little  Interfered  with  by  mutual 
collisions,  the  spectrum  would  be  no- 
ticeably different  than  where  collis- 
ions are  frequent,  and  such  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  case. 

Bowen  was  able  to  show  by  certain 
computations  that  highly  ionized  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen,  the  chief  constitu- 
ents of  ordinary  air,  wouid  produce 
under  nebular  density  conditions  the 
green  line  of  nebulium  that  has  long 
been  such  a puzzle.  Thus  the  “mys- 
terious stranger”  has  been  unma.sked 
and  “nebulium”  as  Russell  says,  “lit- 
erally vanishes  into  thin  air.” 


According  to  Hale  of  Mt.  Wilson 
Observatory  the  discovery  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  astro-physics 
and  the  the  problem  of  the  nature  of 
matter. 


Musical  Union  Scores  Suc- 
cess In  Gerontius 

In  the  mid-winter  concert  of  the 
Oberlin  Musical  Union  on  January  17 
the  chorus  was  assisted  by  the  Cleve- 
land Symphony  Orchestra,  Lambert 
Murphy,  tenor,  Frederick  Baer,  bari- 
tone and  Mina  Hager,  mezzo-contralto. 
Dr.  Andrews  in  this  first  concert  of 
his  twenty-eighth  season  as  conductor 
of  the  Union,  led  these  forces  in  a 
magnificent  production  of  Elgar’s 
“Dream  of  Gerontius.”  Many  of  the 
chorus  had  appeared  in  this  last 
spring  and  as  a result  there  was  a fa- 
miliarity with  the  parts  that  brought 
certainty  in  attacks  and  variety  in 
shading.  The  chorus  was  at  its  best 
in  the  climaxes  and  the  noble  burst 
of  tone  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chorus  “Praise  to  the  Holiest”  was  an 
experience  of  a life  time.  The  score 
abounds  in  contrasts  calling  for  shift- 
ing colors  which  the  Cleveland  Sym- 
phony gave  in  fine  sympathy.  The 
soloists  were  in  excellent  voice  and 
familiar  with  their  parts.  Oberlin 
has  heard  Murphy  and  Baer  a number 
of  times  but  never  to  better  effect 
than  in  this  concert.  It  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a finer  conception  of  the  part 
of  Gerontius  than  that  portrayed  by 
Lambert  Murphy.  Baer  sang  with 
dramatic  fervour  and  sincerity  and  his 
tone  was  finely  modulated  to  the  text. 
The  part  of  the  Angel  was  sung  with 
wonderful  feeling  and  with  gorgeous 
tonal  effect  by  Mina  Hager,  whom  we 
hope  soon  to  hear  again. 


Student  Killed  By  Train 

The  body  of  John  McGill,  Jr.,  ’29, 
was  found  by  the  tracks  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railway  n»ar  the  cross- 
ing of  the  unused  Ramsey  railway  hy 
members  of  the  section  gang  of  the 
N.  Y.  C.  about  8 a.  m.  January  17, 
bearing  marks  of  mutilation  caused 
by  having  been  run  over  by  a train. 

Apparently  he  had  jumped  from  the 
6:38  accommodation  eastbound  train, 
had  struck  some  pipes  beside  the 
track  and  then  had  been  thrown  back 
under  the  wheels  of  the  train  from 
which  he  had  jumped.  Heelmarks  in 
the  embankment  near  the  crossing 


seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  the 
eastbound  rather  than  the  westbound 
train  from  which  McGill  jumped. 

It  is  not  as  yet  known  where  McGill 
had  been,  and  from  where  he  was  re- 
turning when  he  attempted  to  jump 
from  the  moving  train.  He  spent  the 
early  part  of  the  evening  before  in 
the  English  seminar  room  in  the  Li- 
brary, then  made  a call,  after  which 
he  was  joined  by  a classmate  with 
whom  he  went  to  Council  hall,  staying 
there  but  a few  minutes,  however. 

The  boys  who  were  with  him  in  the 
evening  report  him  to  have  been  in 
his  usual  happy  frame  of  mind.  He 
had  a habit  of  taking  long  walks. 
Very  frequently  alter  an  evening  of 
study  he  would  walk  out  into  the 
country  for  an  hour  or  two.  It  is 
thought  that  he  took  such  a walk  this 
evening  arriving  out  at  Kipton  or 
other  point  along  the  railroad  and  de- 
cided to  come  home  by  train  rather 
than  afoot. 

John  McGill  was  a highly  esteemed 
student.  He  was  on  the  freshman 
honor  tenth,  the  sophomore  honor  roll 
and  was  taking  honors  work  in  Eng- 
lish. He  was  also  literary  editor  of 
the  Shaft. 

His  home  was  at  Avalon,  Pa. 


Shansi  Prize 

Donald  S.  Brodie  of  the  class  of 
1911,  living  in  New  York  City,  has 
presented  the  Shansi  Association  with 
$35  for  prizes  to  students.  There  is 
to  be  a $25  first  and  $10  second  prize 
to  go  to  the  students  who  shall 
write  the  best  essays  on  some  phase 
of  American-Chinese  Relations.  The 
award  is  to  be  made  on  Shansi  Day, 
March  2. 


Wolfenden  Prize  In 
Chemistry 

Professor  John  H.  Wolfenden,  who 
left  Oberlin  the  middle  of  January  to 
become  a member  of  the  faculty  at 
Oxford,  England,  has  given  funds  for 
prizes  to  chemistry  students. 

A prize  of  $25  is  to  be  awarded  in 
June  to  the  most  effective,  most  re- 
sourceful member  of  the  class  in 
gcnei'al  chemi.stry,  and  a similar  prize 
a year  later  to  the  most  effective  stu- 
dent in  second  year  chemistry. 

In  addition  to  these  prizes  he  pre- 
sented the  chemistry  department  li- 
brary with  a much. needed  dictionary 
and  the  Faculty  Club  with  a phono- 
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graph.  He  had  introduced  hockey 
among  the  men  of  Oberlin  last  fall 
and  had  aroused  considerable  interest 
in  the  game.  Though  in  Oberlin  only 
four  months  he  had  been  recognized 
as  a keen  scholar  and  a very  likeable 
gentleman. 


Fellowship  Opportunity  For 
Women 

For  the  college  year  1928-1929 
there  will  be  awarded  the  fellowship 
supported  by  the  Aelioian  Society. 
This  fellowship  carries  the  sum  of 
$500,  is  open  to  competition  by  wom- 
en graduates  of  Oberlin  College,  and 
may  be  used  by  the  successful  candi- 
date for  study  in  this  country  or 
abroad. 

There  will  also  be  awarded  the  Gil- 
christ-Potter  Prize  Fund  of  $300. 
This  fund  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
woman  graduate  of  the  College  to  aid 
in  a year 'of  graduate  study. 

All  communications  in  regard  to 
either  of  the  above  should  be  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  C.  G.  Rogers, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Graduate 
Study.  Application  blanks  will  be 
furnished  upon  request.  All  applica- 
tions should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  by  March  fifteenth. 


Fellowships-Scholarships 
For  1928 

A list  of  over  fifty  fellowships, 
scholarships,  and  assistantships,  avail- 
able in  1928  29  in  various  institutions 
of  learning  offering  graduate  courses, 
has  been  published  by  the  'Vocational 
Information  Service  of  the  College. 

The  fellowships  range  in  amount 
from  $200  to  $1,000  and  the  scholar- 
ships offer  a greater  or  less  sum  ac- 
cording to  the  institution  and  the 
work  done.  Fellowships  and  graduate 
assistantships  involve  some  teach- 
ing or  laboratory  assistance  and  are 
generally  of  the  value  of  $500  and 
free  tuition. 

Some  of  the  fields  in  which  there 
are  particularly  good  openings  are 
education  and  child  study,  social  work 
and  economics. 

Detailed  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Assistant  Professor  W. 
H.  Brentlinger,  of  the  psychology  de- 
partment. Alumni  interested  should 
correspond  directly  with  him. 


What  A Non-Christian  Chi- 
nese Thinks  of  Chapel 

Dear  Sir:  — 

It  is  certainly  a pleasure  and  a 
privilege  deeply  felt  and  appreciated 
for  me  to  continue  the  reading  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Magazine,  after  five 
months'  interval  due  to  my  financial 
inability  to  contribute  to  our  alumni 
association.  Those  who  have  lived 
in  New  York  know  what  it  means  for 
a foreign  student  to  live  on  $80  a 
month  in  Manhattan,  the  most  expen- 
sive borough  (boro)  for  a student  in 
the  present  world.  They  also  know 
that  it  is  doubly  hard  for  a music 
student. 

No  other  article  in  the  January  is- 


sue impresses  me  more  than  the  one 
on  “Encourage  the  Radicals”  by  Mr. 
Herbert  Childs,  '26,  a classmate  of 
mine.  Having  read  the  sentence  con- 
taining the  ijhrase,  "the  importance 
of  the  radical  ideas  which  these  grad- 
uates have  expressed  — callowly,  no 
doubt,  but  sincerely,”  I realize  myself 
being  one  among  these  radicals.  I 
have  good  reasons  to  doubt  myself  be- 
ing not  callow  (I  know  I am),  but  I 
swear  that  I am  always  sincere  in 
whatever  I say  and  what  I do,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  sometimes  my 
sayings  contradict  themselves  due  to 
the  changes  of  conditions  taking 
place. 

Concerning  compulsory  chapel  exer- 


Tentative  Schedule 
Mid-Winter  Home-Coming 

February,  1928 


TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  21 

a.  m. — 'Visiting  of  classes  and  buildings  with  student  guides 
p.  m.  if  desired. 

2-5  p.  m. — Art  Exhibit,  Allen  Art  Building 

From  the  Dudensing  Galleries,  New  York. 

5-7  p.  m. — All  Alumni  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn 

7:00p.m. — Gray  Memorial  Basketball  Game,  't\'^arner  Gymnasium: 
Alumni  vs.  Varsity,  etc.;  celebrating  25  years  of 
basketball  in  Oberlin 

9:00  p.m. — Student-Alumni  Dance,  'V^oraen’s  Gymnasium 


WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  22 

10:00  a.m. — 'Washington’s  Birthday  Address,  Finney  Chapel. 

12:00  m.  — Executive  Committee  meeting.  Alumni  Association, 
Faculty  Club 

2:00  p.m. — Alumni  Council  meeting.  Men’s  Building.  General 
subject:  “Know  Your  Own  College”;  Talks  by  stu- 
dent representatives 

4:30p.m. — Alumni  Council  Received  by  President  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  154  Forest  Street 

6:30  p.m. — Alumni  Council  Dinner,  Oberlin  Inn 

7:00  p.m — Faculty  Reception  to  Students  and  Alumni,  Allen  Art 
Building.  An  opportunity  for  all  alumni  to  meet 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilkins 


All  alumni  are  requested  upon  arrival  to  register  at  the 
Alumni  Office,  Men's  Building. 

Reservations  for  rooms  at  the  hotel  or  in  private  family  may 
be  made  through  the  Alumni  Office. 

Please  make  advance  reservations  for  the  All-Alumni  Dinner. 
Special  tables  for  congenial  groups  will  be  reserved  upon  request! 
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cises,  I beg  Mr.  Child’s  pardon,  be- 
cause I don't  agree  with  him,  because 
he  believes  that  such  "have  no  place 
in  modern  education.” 

Firstly,  from  a foreigner’s  view- 
point, I have  a better  hand  than  his. 
By  the  way,  I want  first  to  tell  you 
that  I am  not  a Christian,  but  I have 
seen  a lot  of  good  in  any  religions 
that  are  worth  while  for  most  of  us 
modernists.  The  compulsory  chapel 
certainly  gives  the  foreigners  a good 
chance  to  iearn  about  the  best  of 
Christianity.  Of  course,  what  one  can 
learn  from  the  same  thing  depends 
upon  his  or  her  own  personality  (in 
the  broad  sense).  Since  Oberlin  is 
represented  every  year  by  at  least  a 
dozen  independent  nations,  I hope  I 
am  not  saying  this  for  myself,  alone. 
You  see,  I am  not  a Christian.  But — , 
you  see,  I had  learned  a lot  about 
the  brighter  side  of  Christianity  from 
Mr.  Newton  Hayes  (who  spoke  Chi- 
nese in  a scholarly  fashion,  not  in  a 
missionary,  chop  suey  style,  though 
himself  a missionary  by  birth — his 
father  with  a family  of  seven  is  liv- 
ing Uvo  blocks  away  from  me  [not  the 
Oberlin  blocks  in  country  style]  in 
New  York  City)  a teacher  of  English 
of  mine  at  my  age  of  fourteen.  With 
him  for  only  half  a year,  I left  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  school,  where  he  served. 
Prom  Oberlin,  as  a town  and  as  a col- 
lege, I learn  some  more.  As  a college, 
Oberlin  is  giving  me  throughout  my 
life  mostly  the  brighter  Christianity; 
and  as  a town,  the  darker  as  well  as 
the  brighter. 

Shall  1 go  to  the  people  directly  tor 
my  impression  of  Oberlin?  Perhaps 
that  is  better.  Perhaps,  ....  sup- 
pose I be  a moron.  Then  I’ll  go  back 
to  my  dad  and  tell  mamma  that 
Oberlin  is  fuli  of  many  others  like  me 
both  in  mentality  and  brutality. 

Secondiy  and  the  most  important. 
The  good  of  a college  like  Oberlin  lies 
much  in  this  very  sort  of  unreason- 
able traditions.  Why  should  a small- 
er college  be  preferred  than  a big 
university?  Why,  college  spirit.  I 
wonder  how  much  we  wouid  lose  if 
we  miss  our  chapei.  The  Finneys 
have  given  us  a place  where  every 
member  of  the  family  of  the  Bicy- 
clists and  of  the  Congregationalists 
is  supposed  to  attend  regularly.  Here 
in  New  York,  in  this  big  thing,  we 
have  no  spirit.  It  we  have,  in  this 
Teachers’  College,  simply  a place 
wherein  we  all  can  Just  step  on  each 
other’s  toes  for  only  one  minute,  may- 


be I shall  go  away,  after  finishing  my 
work  (not  graduation),  with  a love  of 
the  school  as  a school,  not  because  of 
its  spacious  library  rooms,  not  its 
good  situation  on  top  of  a hill  of  solid 
rock,  not  anything  of  this  sort,  nor  be- 
cause of  a certain  lovely  lady.  There 
is  a iot  in  simply  meeting  together, 
even  though  I might  take  a nap  every 
time.  You  know  how  the  sleepy 
heads  enjoy  their  chapel  hours,  too, 
for  they  have  a good  chance  to  take 
a nap  in  that  hall  with  a wonderful 
organist  to  guide  their  soul  through 
all  the  dreamlands! 

"College  spirit”  is  such  a vague 
thing,  that  it  has  to  suit  individuals 
by  different  Joys,  aspirations  and  in- 
spirations. The  busy  bees  want  to 
hear  the  announcements  in  the 
chapel;  the  sleepers  want  a place  to 
relax;  the  foreigners  need  a place  to 
assimilate  themselves  with  the  na- 
tives or  half-natives  in  such  a way 
that  they  all  together  will  constitute 
the  future  alumni  as  a unity;  the  na- 
tives, too,  demand  a place  to  see  the 
color-combinations  among  the  multi- 
forms of  countenances,  so  as  to  famil- 
iarize with  any  or  each  of  them,  so 
that,  on  a certain  home-coming  day 
they  are  to  shake  hands  with  one  and 
the  other  with  confidence  and  mental 
poise;  the  fans  want  a place  where 
they  can  see  their  heroes,  be  they 
players,  officers  or  workers  in  per- 
son; the  heroes  ask  for  a place  to 
discuss  among  themselves.  All  these 
(the  relationships  between  and  among 
the  facuity  and  students,  the  students’ 
extra-curricuiar  activities,  the  Joyable 
portions  as  well  as  the  detestable  por- 
tions of  the  school  atmosphere,  the 
meeting  of  sweethearts  in  public  to 
show  their  magnetic  love,  the  making 
of  friends  among  the  same  sex,  the 
singing  in  one  and  the  same  key  and 
rhythmic  meter  etc.)  all  these  are 
"college  spirit.”  Oh,  "Chap!  All!” 
How  can  we  live  in  Oberlin  without 
you! 

I realize,  with  you,  Mr.  Childs,  that 
there  are  weaknesses  in  the  chapel  as 
a compulsory  exercise.  But,  without 
being  compulsory,  how  can  there  be 
a full  attendance?  How  can  we  ex- 
pect, for  instance,  the  golf  players 
and  the  day-dreamers  to  go  there  vol- 
untarily And  it  is  this  very  cate- 
gory of  personalities  that  need  to  be 
educated  the  most.  Since  nothing  in 
this  worid  is  ever  perfect,  what 
should  we  expect  of  the  chapel?  If 
it  is  weak,  it  is  our  Job  to  strengthen 


it.  If  it  is  bad,  we  should  make  it 
good  and  then  better. 

Yours  for  the  College, 

Chas.  K.  Ch’iu,  ex-’26. 


Two  Letters 

My  Dear  Olmstead : 

At  the  New  York  Annual  dinner, 
December  9th,  President  Wilkins  ex- 
pressed the  idea  that  students  shouid 
pay,  sooner  or  iater,  the  full  cost  of 
their  education.  I believe  he  sug- 
gested that  the  cost  not  covered  by 
tuition  shouid  be  paid  within  twenty 
years  after  graduation.  Several  times, 
since  that  night,  this  notion  has  re- 
turned to  my  mind,  and  I don’t  see 
how  it  can  be  reconciled  with  our 
general  conception  of  universal  free 
education.  Should  each  of  us  pay 
back  the  cost  of  our  education  to  the 
tax  supported  city  and  state  schools, 
and  should  we  remit  to  our  parents 
for  all  the  expenses  of  rearing  us?  I 
wish  our  new  head  would  explain  this 
idea  fui'ther. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  Stanley  GmvNr.  ’12. 
Copy  to  Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins. 


January  i,  1928. 

Dear  Mr.  Grant: 

In  the  case  of  tax  supported  educa- 
tional institutions  and  in  the  case  of 
parental  rearing,  we  already  do  in  ef- 
fect ultimately  repay  the  cost  of  our 
own  education  when  we  in  turn  pay 
taxes  which  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  next  generation  and  when  we 
in  turn  provide  for  the  rearing  of  our 
own  children. 

The  proposition  that  we  ultimately 
repay  the  cost  of  education  received 
in  a privately  endowed  institution  is 
really,  then,  a proposition  to  the  effect 
that  we  make  special  provision  for  the 
continuity  of  the  service  of  that  in- 
stitution, particularly  in  a sense  to 
the  general  provision  made  quasi- 
automatic by  taxation  or  by  parental 
care  in  the  other  two  cases. 

The  above  is,  of  course,  only  a 
partial  answer  to  your  question.  I 
am  hoping  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  attempt  a somewhat  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  the  whole  problem  and  shall 
be  glad  if  and  when  I write  such  a 
discussion  to  send  you  a copy. 

Meanwhile  please  be  assured  that 
I welcome  questions  such  as  yours 
and  accept  my  best  wishes  for  the 
New  Year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Eknest  H.  Wilkin.s. 
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Book  Reviews 

The  Nature,  Origin  and  Interphkta- 
Tio.v  OF  Etch  Fioure.s  on  Cht\s- 
TAL.S.  By  Arthur  P.  Hone.s.s,  0.  C. 
T4,  Associate  Professor  of  Miner- 
alogy and  Petrography,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  John  Wiley 
& Sons,  Inc.  1927.  Pp.  XIII,  171, 
16  Fig.,  79  photo-plates. 

The  subject  of  etch  figures  on  crys- 
tals has  been  under  investigation 
about  110  years.  Most  of  the  work 
was  done  in  Germany  and  no  discus- 
sion of  the  theory  and  method  has 
ever  been  prepared  in  English.  Dr. 
Honess  for  more  than  ten  years  has 
been  studying  and  experimenting 
with  etch  figures  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, and  he  presented  this  book 
as  part  of  the  requirement  tor  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Science.  While 
his  reading  and  study  seem  to  have 
covered  the  whole  field,  his  experi- 
mental work,  description  and  inter- 
pretation cover  ten  important  min- 
erals selected  from  six  of  the  thirty- 
two  types  of  symmetry.  Nearly  half 
the  book  is  devoted  to  methods  and 
resuits  of  work  on  these  ten  minerals. 
Cuprite,  Apophyllite,  Wulfenite,  Apa- 
tite, Endlichite,  Tourmaline,  Celes- 
tite.  Barite,  Anglesite,  and  Topaz 
The  other  half  discusses  the  theory 
and  interpretation  of  these  figures. 

An  etch  figure  is  a tiny  solution 
cavity  or  depression  of  definite  and 
characteristic  shape  on  the  side  or  face 
of  a crystal  produced  by  brief  treat- 
ment in  some  feeble  solvent.  Shape 
and  distribution  of  etch  figures  are 
due  to  the  solvent,  and  to  the  mole- 
cular arrangement  of  the  substance. 
The  etch  cavity  reveals  the  symmetry 
of  the  crystal  face  upon  which  it  oc- 
curs. Thus  etch  figures  may  be  of 
considerabie  significance  in  identify- 
ing a mineral  and  in  discovering  some 
elements  of  its  internal  structure. 
Optical  studies  cannot  always  differ- 
entiate the  various  crystal  symmetry 
types,  but  etch  figures  are  very  re- 
liable. Cleavage  faces  are  often  more 
satisfactory  for  etch  figure  diagnosis 
than  are  crystal  faces. 

Mr.  Honess  has  done  a fine  piece  of 
pioneer  work  in  a rather  difficult 
field,  a field  in  which  considerable 
acumen  is  necessary  to  arrive  at 
proper  interpretations,  but  a field  in 
which  there  lie  great  possibiliites  for 
the  understanding  of  minerai  struc- 
tures. The  internal  structure  of  crys- 
tals has  been  attacked  with  polarized 
light,  compositional  data,  physical 
properties,  X-rays,  and  now  with  etch- 
ing solutions.  If  the  data  derived 


from  the  several  methods  do  not 
agree  on  symmetry  and  other  items 
of  internal  structure  further  study  is 
necessary.  Doctor  Honess  points  out 
several  minerals  in  his  list  where  ad- 
ditional research  is  necessary. 

George  D.  Hubhari). 


Elements  of  Cjiemistrv.  By  Harry 
N.  HOLJIE.S  and  Louis  W.  Siattern. 
519  pages,  illustrated.  The  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York.  1927. 

Not  many  authors  of  chemistry  text- 
books are  abie  to  present  the  facts, 
theories  and  applications  of  the  sci- 
ence in  a dramatic  and  appealing  man- 
ner so  that  it  captivates  the  imagina- 
tion, holds  the  interest  and  increases 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  reader.  But 
Professor  Holmes,  Head  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  in  Oberlin,  in 
conjunction  with  Louis  W.  Mattern, 
head  teacher  of  Chemistry  in  McKin- 
ley Technical  High  School,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  has  been  very  successful  in 
so  doing  in  this  high  school  text.  As 
stated  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
Preface,  “Interest  is  the  .salt  that 
makes  a student  knowledge-thirsty. 
This  book  has  been  written  with  the 
avowed  Intention  of  first  capturing  in- 
terest and  attention  and  then  leading 
the  class  on  to  scientific  thinking.” 

Experiences  common  to  the  stu- 
dent are  woven  in  as  illustrations  of 
the  subject  presented.  At  the  end  of 
each  chapter  are  helpful  questions  that 
require  the  student  to  do  some  think- 
ing for  himself.  Also  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  is  given  a list  of  ref- 
erences to  other  books  or  articles  in 
scientific  journals  which  will  give  the 
interested  student  more  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  various  subjects  dis- 
cussed. 

One  very  advantageous  and  unique 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  num- 
ber (over  250)  of  photographs  and 
drawings  illustrating  the  different  ap- 
plications of  chemistry  to  everyday 
life,  manufacturing  processes  and  ap- 
paratus for  the  performance  of  ex- 
periments. These  illustrations  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  book  as  a 
reference  work  for  any  teacher  of 
general  chemistry. 

The  book  is  right  up  to  the  min- 
ute on  new  processes,  commercial  de- 
velopments and  applications. 

In  almost  every  chapter  one  finds 
a paragraph  or  two  under  the  head- 
ing, “Problems  yet  to  be  solved.” 
These  are  not  only  stimulating  but 
they  force  upon  the  student  the  re- 
alization that  chemistry  is  a growing 


science  and  that  there  are  vast  and 
fascinating  possibiiities  ahead. 

One  detects  much  of  the  racy  style 
and  “eye  and  mind  catching  phrases” 
that  help  to  make  the  two  College 
Chemistries  by  Professor  Holmes  so 
popular  and  so  widely  used.  For  ex- 
ample: “Some  metals  are  too  lazy  to 
push  out  hydrogen”;  “Oxygen  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  a property 
for  which  fish  are  very  grateful”; 
"Chlorine  was  never  unlocked  from  its 
prison  in  compounds  until  1774”; 
“We  are  now  aimost  ready  for  enzyme 
engineers ! ! ! ” 

Teachers  of  college  chemistry  will 
find  excellent  illustrative  material  in 
this  book,  while  teachers  of  high 
school  chemistry  wiil  hesitate,  pro- 
tractedly, to  use  another  high  school 
text,  if  they  carefully  examine  this 
one.  p.  H.  Fall,  ’ll. 


The  Changing  College.  By  Ernest 
Hatch  Wilkins.  University  of 
Chicago  Ph-ess.  1927.  $1.50. 

Of  the  writing  of  books  on  the 
American  college  there  is  no  end. 
The  development  of  this  phase  of  our 
literature  constitutes  a phenomenon. 
This  development  has  come  within  a 
decade — strictly  speaking,  within  half 
that  time.  Now  one  is  bewildered  by 
the  output. 

President  Wilkins’  “The  Changing 
College”  deals  with  fundamentals — 
the  nature  of  the  marvelous  change 
which  is  making  something  new  under 
the  sun  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  structure  and  function  of  the 
curriculum  material,  the  significance 
and  improvement  of  the  teaching  pro- 
cess, the  relationship  between  the 
teacher  and  the  taught— what  is  there 
more  fundamental  in  the  college 
world? 

Furthermore,  the  treatment  is 
worthy  of  the  subject.  President  Wil- 
kins hand  is  the  hand  of  a master. 
His  book  approaches  more  nearly  a 
philosophy  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion than  any  other  book  so  far  pro- 
duced. There  is  a penetrating  eval- 
uation of  curriculum  material  and 
helpful  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
possible  syntheses,  particularly  as 
creations  of  logic.  President  Wil- 
kins recognizes  the  need  of  bringing 
the  students’  capacities  and  interests 
into  the  picture  as  well.  These  larg- 
er syntheses  await  only  further  knowl- 
edge and  this  knowledge  is  being  se- 
cured. 

“The  Changing  College”  deals  in  a 
frank  and  fearless  manner  also  with 
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such  practical  questions  as  who  shall 
go  to  college,  freshman  week,  the  col- 
lege bookstore  and  intercollegiate 
football,  and  shows  how  a clear  head- 
ed and  strong  hearted  college  admin- 
istrator goes  about  his  job. 

At  the  time  of  the  celebration  of 
President  King’s  fiftieth  anniversary 
the  writer  remarked  that  American 
education  for  the  past  fifty  years  had 
been  engaged  in  the  effort  to  keep  up 
with  Oberlin.  “The  Changing  Col- 
lege” is  one  of  a number  of  evidences 
that  Oberlin  is  not  intending  to  lose 
her  relative  position  among  Ameri- 
can colleges. 

Robert  Ljncoi,n  Kelly, 
Executive  Secretary 
Association  of  American  Colleges. 


Forty  Negro  Spirituals.  Compiled 
and  Arranged  for  Solo  Voice  and 
Piano  Accompaniment  by  Clar- 
ence Cameron  White,  c’96-’01. 
Philadelphia,  Theodore  Presser 
Co.  1927. 

Closely  following  the  valuable  work 
of  Nathaniel  Dett  appears  this  collec- 
tion of  Negro  religious  folk  songs, 
equally  significant  of  the  growing  in- 
terest in  the  subject  on  the  part  of 
the  musical  world.  Mr.  White,  di- 
rector of  music  in  the  West  Virginia 
Collegiate  Institute,  is  highly  quali- 
fied for  the  work  of  discovery  and  pop- 
ularization in  this  field,  having  at- 
tained celebrity  among  the  musicians 
of  his  race  as  composer,  violinest  and 
teacher.  He  is  also  highly  qualified 
for  such  editorial  work  by  his  intui- 
tive recognition  of  the  significance  of 
Negro  folk  music  as  evidence  of  fun- 
damental traits  of  racial  character. 

Some  of  the  forty  songs  in  this 
collection,  such  as  "Steal  Away,” 
“Swing  low,  sweet  chariot,”  and 
“Were  you  there  when  they  crucified 
my  Lord?”  have  already  become  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people,  white  and  black  alike.  Of  the 
remainder  in  the  book  there  are  many, 
such  as,  " Sometimes  1 feel  like  a 
Motherless  Child.”  “I  got  a Home  in 
that  Rock,”  and  that  extraordinary 
work  of  primitive  genius,  “There’s  a 
Man  goin’  round  takin’  names,”  which 
only  need  acquaintance  to  bo  given  a 
similar  place  in  the  golden  treasury 
of  religous  popular  song. 

Not  less  important  than  the  house- 
hold adoption  of  the  Negro  Spirituals 
Is  the  attitude  towards  them  on  the 
part  of  professional  composers.  Mr. 
Dett.  renouncing  for  the  moment  his 
own  great  technical  ability,  has  re- 


tained the  spontaneous  harmonies  em- 
ployed by  the  original  singers,  and  in 
this  has  made  a very  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  the  subject. 
Others,  like  H.  T.  Burleigh,  Dawson, 
and  White,  have  treated  these  melo- 
dies as  expert  harmonists.  What 
method  of  harmonization  is  to  be  ap- 
proved presents  an  interesting  sub- 
ject of  discussion. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  White  has 
solved  this  difficult  problem  in  a 
manner  which  may  justly  serve  as  a 
model  to  all  future  editors  of  Negro 
folk  music.  Certain  arrangers  who 
have  attached  to  these  naive  “strains 
of  unpremeditated  art”  harmonies  of 
an  elaborate  “modernistic”  type  have 
succeeded  in  displaying  their  own  in- 
genuity, but  they  have  also  given  to 
them  an  artificiality  which  obscures 
their  real  significance  by  bringing  two 
kinds  of  expression  into  conflict.  The 
aim  of  the  setter  of  folk  songs, 
whether  they  are  Negro,  Irish,  Russian 
or  whatever  they  may  be,  should  be  to 
help  the  hearer  to  enter  deeply  into 
the  mood  from  which  the  melody  orig- 
inally sprung.  There  have  been  pub- 
lished collections  of  Scottish  and  Irish 
folksongs  which,  like  painting  the  lily, 
are  “wasteful  and  redlculous  excess.” 
(This  judgment  does  not  apply  to 
choral  and  instrumental  works  in 
which  folktunes  are  used  as  thematic 
material).  Mr.  White’s  accompani- 
ments in  this  volume  are  the  work  of 
an  accomplished  harmonist  who  is  at 
the  same  time  a man  of  insight,  rev- 
erence and  exquisite  taste.  They 
should  receive  cordial  reception  by 
the  great  company  of  music  lovers 
who  have  recognized  the  wealth  of 
beauty  in  this  field  of  expression, — a 
field  which  becomes  more  abundant 
the  more  it  is  explored. 

It  is  a pleasure  to  announce  this 
beautiful  volume  as  the  work  of  one 
who  was  formerly  a student  in  the 
Oberlin  Conservatory,  and  afterwards 
tor  several  years  a citizen  of  the 
town. 

Edward  Dickinson. 


Large  Gift  To  Canton 

Gift  of  their  home  as  an  art  mu- 
seum and  a large  endowment  fund  to 
care  tor  that  and  assist  other  worthy 
enterprises  in  Canton  is  part  of  the 
Now  Year  announcement  made  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  E.  Case  of 
Canton.  Ohio.  Mrs.  Case  was  Theano 
Wattles  of  the  Oberlin  class  of  1872. 


The  full  use  of  the  gift  will  not  be 
available  at  this  time  but  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Case  expect  to  open  the  art  ex- 
hibition to  the  public  at  an  early  date. 
The  endowment  is  to  consist  of  the 
Case  block,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
buildings  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  In 
addition  their  will  be  other  securities 
placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  the  in- 
come to  be  used  lor  the  art  museum, 
hospital,  visiting  nurses.  Y.  W.  C.  A.. 
Sunday  school  and  other  causes  that 
the  Cases  are  interested'in. 


Three  Men  Receive  Awards 

Of  13  awards  just  announced  by 
the  Harmon  Foundation  three  go  to 
Oberlin  men.  These  awards  are 
made  annually  to  negroes  in  recogni- 
tion of  creative  work  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  education,  business  and  re- 
ligious service.  First  awards  are 
$400  cash  and  a gold  medal. 

There  were  two  first  prizes  in  mu- 
sic for  the  past  year.  One  went  to 
R.  Nathaniel  Dett  of  the  Conservatory 
class  of  1908  and  now  director  of  mu- 
sic at  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia. 
The  award  was  based  on  his  vocal  and 
instrumental  compositions.  Mr.  Dett 
received  the  honorary  degree  of 
Mus.D.  from  Oberlin  in  1926  and  from 
Howard  University  in  1924. 

The  other  first  prize  in  music  was 
given  to  Clarence  C.  White  for  work 
as  a composer.  Mr.  White  studied  in 
the  Conservatory  from  1896  to  1901 
and  is  now  teaching  at  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Collegiate  Institute. 

Rev.  William  N.  Duberry  of  the  the- 
ological class  of  1899  was  recipient  of 
the  first  prize  under  the  heading  of 
religious  service.  Dr.  Duberry  is 
pastor  of  St.  Johns  Congregational 
church,  Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Fiske  University  before 
coming  to  Oberlin  and  holds  a D.D. 
degree  given  him  by  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity in  1914. 


Oberlin  Men  In  Seed  Merger 

The  merger  of  three  of  the  largest 
seed  growing  concerns  in  the  country 
into  the  Associated  Seed  Growers, 
Inc.,  affects  favorably  two  Oberlin 
men.  The  president  of  the  new  cor- 
poration is  Arthur  B.  Clark,  husband 
of  Gleima  Hostetter,  ’02;  Earl  F. 
Adams,  ’01,  is  vice-president.  The 
uniting  concerns  are  the  Clarke  Seed 
Co.  of  Milford,  Conn.,  with  which  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Adams  have  been  con- 
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THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  are  to  be  read  by  none  but  the 
original  members  of  the  first  basketball  squad  organized  by  Rube 
Brown  at  Oberlin  Coliege  in  1901,  John  Henry  Barrows  being 
president,  and  the  Warner  gymnasium  having  no  more  reality 
than  the  blue  prints  of  an  architect: 

“Let  nothing  detain  you  from  attending  Jack  Oimstead’s  exhibition 
of  the  fossil  remains  of  those  giants  of  ancient  basketball  from 
which  the  present  squad  of  players  has  descended,  descended  so 
far  alas! 

“ February  21st  — all  day  and  half  the  night.” 


Above  Advertisement  prepared  and  paid  for  by  the  First  Varsity  Captain. 


News  of  Alumni 


nected,  the  Allen  Seed  Co.  of  She- 
boygan, Wis.,  and  Keeney  & Son  of 
LeRoy,  N.  Y.  Headquarters  for  the 
new  firm  are  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Fukien  University  Strongly 
Oberlin 

Shansi  has  been  the  focus  of  Ober- 
lin’s  gaze  China-ward  for  so  long 
that  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking 
another  Oberlin  center  at  Foochow. 

The  President  of  Fukien  Christian 
University  is  C.  J.  Liu,  Oberlin  M.A. 
’20,  and  the  Dean  is  Roderick  Scott, 
formerly  a member  of  Oberlin's  Eng- 
lish staff.  Norvil  Beeman,  ’15,  is 
head  of  the  Chemistry  department, 
and  Katherine  Yen,  ’20  (later  an  M.D. 
from  Johns  Hopkins)  is  associate 
professor  of  Chemistry. 

Akron  Women  Assist  Shansi 
Work 

The  Oberlin-Woman’s  Club  of  Ak- 
ron has  shown  its  interest  in  the 
work  in  Shansi  by  sending  the  Shansi 
Memorial  Association  a check  for  $50. 
The  money  is  for  the  special  use  of 
Miss  Lan  Hua  Liu,  ’25,  who  returned 
to  Taiku  last  year  as  head  of  the 
girls’  school.  The  Akron  women  had 
assisted  Miss  Liu  when  she  was  a stu- 
dent in  Oberlin  and  in  Columbia.  Re- 
cent word  from  China  indicates  that 
Miss  Liu  was  w'ell  received  by  the 
faculty  and  students  and  that  her 
leadership  is  commencing  to  show  re- 
sults. 

Toledo  On  The  Map 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  4 the 
Oberlin  Woman’s  Club  of  Toledo 
were  delightfully  entertained  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Chute.  Mrs. 
Alice  Allen,  ’09,  having  spent  the 
summer  in  Europe,  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  “Flowers  and  Gardens  of 
Europe.”  Miss  Eloise  Marsh,  c-’26, 
and  Miss  Claire  Ordway,  c-’26,  con- 
tributed a piano  and  violin  number. 
The  club  plans  this  year  to  hold  a 
tea  on  the  first  Sunday  afternoon  of 
each  month. 

The  general  association  in  Toledo 
has  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Dr.  Clarence  W.  Hofford, 
’16;  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  Alice  Allen, 
’09,  Miss  Eloise  Marsh,  c-’26,  Mr.  Dan 
T.  Bradley,  ’21,  Mr.  J.  H.  Bellows,  ’81; 
secretary-treasurer,  Miss  Mildred  Mor- 
gan, ’23. 

The  College  Glee  Club  appeared  in 
Toledo  at  the  Scott  High  School  Jan- 
uary 6,  sponsored  by  the  local  alumni 
association. 


'30— Upon  a beautiful  Sunday  afternoon 
last  June  a large  company  of  people  met 
in  the  picturesque  cemeteiy  of  the  little 
village  of  Mission  Hills,  six  miles  east  of 
Yankton.  They  had  come  to  dedicate  a 
fine  concrete  monument,  which  had  been 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  the  place  as  a 
memorial  to  the  pioneer  home  mission- 
ary, who  had  founded  the  Congregational 
church  about  which  presently  the  village 
grew.  Dauforth  Bliss  Nichols  could  write 
four  degrees  after  his  name,  but  “Father” 
Nichols  was  the  name  he  always  bore  in 
the  three  communities  of  Dakota  where 
he  lived,  and  where  still  his  name  is 
a fragrant  memory.  A graduate  of  Ober- 
liu  in  the  class  of  1839,  a physician  as 
well  as  a preacher,  he  came  from  a wide- 
ly varied  career  as  minister  and  with  an 
honorable  record  as  Superintendent  of 
Contrabands  during  the  Civil  War  to  be- 
come a home  missionary  in  Dakota  in 
1880.  He  was  then  in  his  sixty-fourth 
year,  and  he  served  the  little  home  church 
at  Bon  Homme  until  he  was  seventy. 
The  little  white  church,  still  standing, 
which  houses  the  rural  congregation  that 
this  year  celebrates  its  liftieth  anniver- 
sary, the  oldest  rural  English-speaking 
church  in  the  Dakotas,  is  a memorial  to 
his  labors.  He  was  a trustee  of  Yaukton 
College,  and  for  a year  served  as  its  field 
agent.  And  then  he  established  a church 
a few  miles  east  of  Yankton,  and  when 
the  village  grew  about  it,  he  gave  it  its 
name— Mission  Hill.  To  this  church  he 
ministered  for  nearly  twenty  years.  His 
wife  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  and 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were 
spent  with  a daughter  in  Oregon,  at  wliose 
home  he  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  Dean 
McMurtry,  in  his  “ History  of  Yankton 
College,”  speaks  of  Father  Nichols  as  '*  a 
man  of  abundant  faith  and  the  most  un- 
quenchable optimism,  retaining  a child- 
like freshness  in  life  up  to  the  last.” 

The  people  of  Mission  Hill  brought 
back  the  body  of  their  beloved  pastor 
that  it  might  rest  beside  that  of  his  wife 
under  the  elms  and  evergreens  in  the 
cemetery  beside  the  church.  Aud  now, 
twenty  years  after  his  death,  they  have 
placed  in  the  center  of  that  burial 
ground  a striking  monument,  as  a wit- 
ness to  the  ufCectiou  they  still  bear.— 
American  Missionary,  Jan.  1928. 

'77— Dr.  Erwin  Hart  Itichards  died  In 
Oberlin  January  15.  He  was  born  in  Or- 
well, Ohio,  1851,  aud  after  attending  the 
Academy  at  North  East,  Vn.,  entered 


Oberlin.  He  received  his  A.M.  from 
Oberlin  in  1880,  ills  S-T.B.  from  Ando- 
ver in  1889,  and  a D.D.  from  New  Or- 
leans in  1897. 

In  1880  Rev.  Richards  went  to  Natal, 
South  Africa,  as  a missionary.  The  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  sent  to  Rhodesia  to 
locate  a new  mis.siou.  He  investigated 
the  field  and  opened  a mission  at  Inham- 
bane,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  For  35 
years  he  served  in  the  mission  field.  He 
reduced  four  native  languages  to  writing 
and  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  the 
Sheetswa  language.  The  New  Testament 
he  translated  into  the  Tonga  dialect.  In 
addition  to  these  heavy  tasks,  Mr.  Rich- 
ards translated  a series  of  hymnals  and 
school  books  into  two  other  native  dia- 
lects. 

In  his  labors  as  a missionary  Mr.  Rich- 
ards founded  G9  mission  stations  scat- 
tered over  an  area  equal  to  half  the  size 
of  Ohio  and  containing  a population  of 
three  millions. 

In  1908  Dr.  Richards  returned  to  Amer- 
ica and  began  lecturing  for  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions.  In  the  course  of  this 
work  he  visited  all  but  seven  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  In  1911  he  went  to 
Oberlin  to  reside. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children.  Mrs.  A.  N.  Eldred,  '08,  is  a 
daughter. 

’79— Rev.  0.  L.  Fowler  died  at  his  home 
in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  on  November  6,  1927. 
For  forty-two  years  he  was  a minister 
in  that  state  and  his  work  as  a pioneer 
was  well  known  ami  appreciated. 

*84 — Dr.  Luella  Miner,  dean  of  women 
at  Shantung  Christian  University,  Tsulan, 
Shantung,  Chinn,  is  in  America  on  fur- 
lough. After  spending  some  weeks  with 
relatives  on  the  west  coast  she  is  now 
traveling  through  the  east.  Her  mall  ad- 
dress is  care  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  14  Beacon 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

'88— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  John  R.  Commons  (Ella  B. 
Downey)  on  January  1 at  Madison,  Wis. 
Mrs.  Commons  was  the  wife  of  Professor 
Commons  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  an  authority  on  labor  questions. 

•S9-’91,  h'12-Charles  R.  Howland  has 
been  promoted  from  Colonel  to  Biigadier 
General  in  the  United  States  Army. 

^ ’91— Talladega  College,  of  which  Rev. 
Frederick  Azol  Sumner  is  president,  has 
just  been  celebrating  its  COtb  anniversary 
The  exercises  consisted  in  dedicating  the 
new  Fanning  Dining  Hall  ami  Silsby 
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Science  Hall,  in  a scientific  conference 
anfi  an  historical  pageant.  Throe  other 
new  buildings  have  been  erected  in  re- 
cent years. 

'92— Mrs.  A.  Angustiis  Healey  (Theodo- 
sia Currier)  of  Cold  Springs-on-Hudson, 
N.  V.,  sailed  January  17  on  the  Colombo, 
of  the  Xovigazione  Genesee,  to  join  Miss 
Julia  Severance  and  Miss  Pormelia  Allen, 
who  are  spemling  the  winter  in  Italy. 

’02-’94 — Rev.  Rasmus  Thomsen  is  pastor 
of  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Amar- 
illo, Texas,  which  recently  dedicated  a 
new  church  building  and  manse  at  a cost, 
with  land,  organ  and  furnishings  of  .$375.- 
000.  Dr.  Thomsen  begins  his  eighteenth 
year  as  pastor  of  this  church.  lie  repre- 
sents Texas  and  other  southwestern  states 
on  the  National  Home  Missions  Board  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  meets 
twice  every  year  in  New  York  City. 

'93 — The  erection  of  a new  hospial  at 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  has  been 
one  of  the  tasks  carried  on  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Frederick  B.  (Clara  P.) 
Bridgeman  since  her  return  to  Africa  last 
year. 

’93-’05 — Charles  R.  Summers,  attorney 
in  Oberlin  and  Grand  Master  of  Ohio 
Odd  Fellows,  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  the  Grand  Decoration  of  Chiv- 
alry on  January  7.  The  services  were 
held  in  Finney  Chapel.  Only  42  such  hon- 
ors are  distributed  in  the  country  during 
the  year. 

underarms 
softy 
white, 
hair*f  ree ; 

In  low  cut  evening  gowns  you  want  to 
knoev  the  beauty  of  your  skin  is  abso- 
lutely unblemished  by  superfluous  hairl 

Enzit,  the  Fragrant  Wax  Depilatory, 
removes  unsightly  hair  whether  under 
arm,  on  face  or  body— surely , easily  and 
without  discomfort  to  you. 

Send  us  the  name  of  your  druggist 
or  beauty  shop  and  $1.00  for  our 
regular  Enzit  package.  If  not  sat- 
isfied your  money  will  be  refunded. 

ENZIT  LABORATORIES,  INC. 

Oberlin,  Ohio 


ENZIT  LAIiOHATOlUES,  INC.,  14o 
Oberlin,  Ohio 

1 oncloac  .$1.00  for  your  regular 
Enzit  package,  mailed  In  a plain 
wrapper. 

Name  

Street  

City State 

Druggist’s  Name 

Address O.A.M.  2-28 


'90 -Mrs.  Orplm  Pope  Grey,  assistant 
professor  of  expression  at  Rollins  Col- 
lege, frefpu'nlly  broadeasts  over  the  col- 
lege station  'W.D.B.O. 

t'OO— T)r.  Flishn  A.  King,  pastor  of  the 
Miami  -Beach  Community  Church  (Congre- 
gational), was  roccutly  honored  at  the 
eoiielusion  of  .six  years  of  service.  Dur- 
ing this  period  a large  debt  has  been 
paid,  the  Sunday  School  has  grown  from 
GO  to  nearly  .300,  and  other  of  the  church 
work  accordingly.  Dr.  King  and  his 
church  have  taken  the  leadership  in  many 
of  tlie  important  alTairs  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

'02— Arnbell  White  Hemingway  and 

Clarence  Erasmus  Shepard  were  married 
December  31  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

'03— Minnie  F.  Adams,  teacher  of  Latin 
at  South  Bend,  Tnd.,  high  school,  is  on 
leave  for  the  second  semester  of  this 
year.  Miss  Adams  is  to  lecture  through 
the  middle  west.  She  .spent  the  summer 
of  1925  and  1027  in  Alaska  traveling  not 
only  along  the  coast  but  up  the  Yukon 
and  beyond  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  is  to  use 
these  experiences  as  the  subject  of  her 
lectures,  which  will  be  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views  taken  by  her. 

t’03— Paul  Leaton  Corbin  is  returning  to 
this  country  from  China,  where  he  has 
been  for  a number  of  years  at  Taiku, 
Shansi,  China. 

’05— Chuzo  Ogawa  is  now  dean  of  the 
Higher  Commercial  School,  Kobe,  Japan. 
This  is  a government  school,  with  11,000 
pupils. 

'OG— Helen  Steele  Pratt  is  author  of 
“An  Introduction  to  California  Land 
Birds,”  in  Touring  Topics  for  December. 
It  is  a comprehensive  article  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Miss  Pratt  is  an  offi- 
cer of  the  California  Audubon  Society. 

t'OG — Rev.  Samuel  R.  McCarthy  repre- 
sented the  alumni  of  Carleton  College  at 
the  dedication  of  their  new  stadium  last 
fall.  I^or  the  past  five  years  Rev.  McCar- 
thy has  been  pastor  of  the  Holbrook  Con- 
gregational Church  at  Livingston,  Mont. 

c’0G-'07— Miss  Eulalie  O.  Grover  has  just 
had  two  hooks  published.  Suubonnet 
Babies  in  Mother  Goose  Land  is  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  a'c  Co.,  and  Old 
Testament  Stories  Retold  is  published  by 
Little,  Brown  & Co. 

’07— Mrs.  Mary  Beers  Smith  is  now  liv- 
ing two  miles  north  of  Salem,  Oregon,  on 
the  I’acilic  Highway.  Her  address  is 
It.  D.  No.  9,  Box  23,  Salem,  Oregon. 

fOS — Forest  Chimes  is  the  title  of  a 
hook  of  songs  and  modern  sacred  solos 
written  and  published  by  James  Egliort 
of  E.  911  32iid  Avenue,  Spokane,  Wash. 

c'OS-'lO— Word  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Smith  (Mae 
Elizabeth  Schneider),  Rideout  Heights, 
Whittier,  Calif.,  on  November  2,  1927. 
Besides  her  husband,  Frederick  W.  Smith, 
'00,  she  leaves  three  little  girls,  Joan, 
aged  11,  Shirley,  aged  S,  and  Elinor, 
aged  7. 

'OS-'IO— Georgia  Prosser  died  July  3, 
1927,  from  heart  failure  following  a case 
of  Iiilluenza  and  (lie  slioidj  of  her  father's 
death.  She  is  burled  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

'10— Louise  Martin  Is  living  at  Seth  Low 
Hall,  10()  Morningsldo  Drive,  New  York, 
this  year  and  Is  iloing  graduate  work  at 
Columbia  Tbiiverslty. 

’10-’13— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  O.  Ward, 
235  Loraliie  Avenue,  Cluclnnall,  have  a 


daughter,  Alice  Ann,  born  December  17 
1927. 

Gliver  T.  McIntosh  Is  president 
of  the  Globe  Realty  Company,  Denver 
Colo. 

'11— Art  Baker,  who  Is  Boy  Scout  exec- 
utive at  AVest  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  I.s  coach- 
ing (he  high  school  track  team  on  the 
side.  He  writes:  “I  find  I can  still  tod- 

dle along  with  the  sprinters  as  well  as 
the  distance  men.”  His  interclass  meet 
brought  out  183  entries,  one  sprinter  do- 
ing the  KX)  in  ten  two  and  the  220  in 
24:3. 

'll-’13~IUr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Hunter 
(Harriet  Newell)  of  751G  Linwood  Avenue, 
Cleveland,  lost  their  four-year-old  son, 
James  Newell,  on  January  14,  as  the  result 
of  an  operation. 

’12 — Arthur  W.  Hummel,  husband  of 
Ruth  Bookwalter,  has  been  called  to 
AVashington  to  act  as  advisor  to  the  Chi- 
nese department  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hummel  are  home 
on  furlough  from  China,  where  he  is  on 

Oberlin  Professional  Directory 


G.  C.  JAMESON,  M.D. 

13  West  College  St. 
OBERLIN 


DR.  J.  E.  BARNARD 
DENTIST 

17  West  College  St.  Phone  420 


DR.  C.  W.  CARRICK 

DENTIST 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


PAUL  C.  COLEGROVE,  M.D. 
7 West  College  St. 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 
Hours — 10  to  12  a.  m.,  2 to  5 p.  in. 


Bureau  of 

College  Preparation  and 
College  Tutoring 
A.  M.  FOOTE,  M.A. 

148  Elm  St. 

Phone  495  Oberlin,  Ohio 


DR.  W.  R.  GREGG 

OSTEOPATHIC 
Physician  and  Surgeon 

Hours — 9-12;  2-5.  Phone  107; 
Res.  43  3 -W 

Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 


tin*  rni’iilty  of  tho  Lan^nap*  S<-hooI  at 
I’rkinjr.  Ills  work  at  Washlnjrlon  will 
1)0  to  proiuolo  tho  nso  of  ih«'  library’s 
books  on  t’hlna  and  to  holj)  Ijitor- 
prol  that  nation's  art  ainl  IKoraliire  to 
Amorloa.  Mr.  llnininol  is  oonsiderod  a 
lojidlnjr  stndont  of  Chinose  history,  art 
ami  lltoraturo.  During  iho  past  suninior 
ho  was  a hmturor  at  the  Willlamstown 
InstinUe  of  1‘olitios. 

'l.'l,  c'0S-’i:2— Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Harrison  F. 
ToplifT  (Margaret  Jordan)  have  a daugh- 
ter, bouiso,  born  l)t‘ot‘inber  S.  Mi',  ami 
Mrs.  ToplIlT  ami  lltoir  four  ehiUlreii  live 
at  Fall  Uiver,  Mass.,  wluu'e  Mr.  TopHlT 
is  assistant  superintemlont  of  Morcoriz- 
ing  ami  Dyeing  of  tho  Kerr  Mills  Hraueli 
of  the  Anierieun  Thread  Company. 

‘l.'l— On  November  2‘J  the  Biology  de- 
partmeui  of  DePaiiw  University,  CJreen- 
eastle,  Ind.,  jmt  on  a unique  exhil)it.  Wal- 
ter N Hess  is  professor  of  biology  at  De- 
I’auw  University. 

‘Ul-May  F.  Kolly  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University  this  fall. 
Miss  Kelly's  address  is  Tompkin’s  Hall, 
21  Claremont  Avenue,  New  York. 

'14— I’oems  by  Mrs.  Atia  Simpson  Sher- 
wood have  appeared  freciuenlly  in  the 
Cougregationalist  during  the  past  year. 

'lo— Mrs.  William  A.  .McIntosh  (Aiista 
McKitriek)  and  children  are  returning 
from  Bangkok,  Siam,  and  will  arrive  in 
Seattle  February  13.  Mrs.  McIntosh  will 
vi.sit  her  mother,  who  is  ipiite  seriously  ill 
in  Kenton.  Dr.  McIntosh,  '13,  is  doing 
held  work  in  Siam  for  the  International 
Health  Board,  Uockefellcr  Foundation, 
during  the  past  three  years. 

’lo— Collier's  .Magazine  for  December  24 
has  two  pages  of  pictures  of  children 
taken  by  Mrs.  Hnth  Alexander  Nickols. 

’lo — Uaytnoud  E.  Sheplierd,  for  the 

past  eight  years  vice-prineipal,  has  been 
made  prineipal  of  the  Somerville,  .Ma.ss., 
Sontheru  Junior  High  School.  This  school 
has  a student  attendance  of  122o  ami  a 
leaching  slalT  of  37.  Mr.  ShcpIicrd  re- 
tains his  interest  in  music,  singing  in  the 
male  choir  of  King's  Chapel  and  also  in 
a cliorus  of  mixed  voices. 

*lh— On  Decoml)or  31  Mi.ss  Uossleene 
Arnold  of  Oberlin  was  married  to  Dr. 
Donald  N.  Hetler  of  New  York  City.  The 
Cfiemony  was  performed  l»y  Bev.  W.  F. 
Bohn  at  the  homo  of  the  bride's  pareiils, 
Ka.'it  College  Street.  .Mrs.  Hetler  is  as- 
sistant professor  of  mitrillon  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  Dr.  Hetler  is  doing 
research  work  at  the  Ut)ekefeller  Insti- 
tntc,  New  York.  Mrs.  Hetler  will  com- 
plete her  year's  work  and  tlien  join  lier 
luisltaml  in  New  York  next  summer. 

*10— Brackett  Lewis  has  bemi  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  This  is  tho  lar- 
gest branch  of  tlie  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Eu- 
rope and  ha.s  a new  million  dollar  plant 
under  construction.  Mr.  L(‘wis,  who  has 
bi*cn  visiting  in  America  for  the  past 
three  montlis,  left  in  January  for  bis 
m*w  position. 

I"  -M.vra  I.  Wade  Is  doing  grarluato 
study  at  Columbia  University  this  year. 
Miss  Wade's  address  is  Seth  Low  Hall, 
BHI  Morningsido  Drive,  New  York  City. 

'IT— .Mr.  and  .Mrs.  l‘’rank  Kiel  (Jessie 
Hall),  upon  returning  from  a banqm*t  one 
nigtit  in  tlic  middle  of  D<*ceniher,  found 
their  home  in  Weston,  Ohio,  burned  to 
tlie  ground. 

'17— Emma  M.  Krause,  assofiatml  with 
tho  Traveler’s  Aid  Society  in  IMiiladel- 
phin,  has  i)emi  (luitc  1)1,  neee.ssitatlng  a 
long  stay  in  tlio  hospital. 


7ne  NATION’S  BUILDING  STONE 


Education  Building,  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Holabird  & Roche,  Architects, 

Built  of  Indiana  Limestone  from  the  quarries  of  the  Indiana  Limestone  Company 

The  Accepted  Building  Material 
for  Colleges 

TNDIANA  LIMESTONE  is  so  desirable  a building 
J-  material  that  it  has  become  the  standard  exterior 
stone  for  the  country’s  great  public  buildings,  memo' 
rials,  churches,  and  commercial  structures,  as  well  as  for 
collegiate  buildings.  Over  65%  of  all  the  finished  build' 
ing  stone  used  in  the  United  States  is  Indiana  Limestone. 

The  extent  and  central  location  of  this  Company’s 
quarries  make  it  possible  for  us  to  deliver  Indiana 
Limestone  anywhere  at  prices  that  will  compare  favor' 
ably  with  the  cost  of  local  stone  or  even  with  the  cost 
of  substitutes. 

Fine  examples  of  collegiate  architecture  in  Indiana 
Limestone  are  shown  in  a brochure  which  we  will 
gladly  send  you  free.  This  booklet  may  serve  to  widen 
your  acquaintance  with  college  buildings  and  to  help 
you  follow  your  institution’s  building  program  more 
intelligently. 


For  convenience,  fill  in  your  name  and  address  below, 
tear  out  and  mail  to  Box  838,  Service  Bureau,  Indiana 
Limestone  Company,  Bedford,  Indiana. 


Name 


Address 
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The  Rice  Studio 

has  all  varsity  and  class 
negatives  from  1894  to 
1928. 

Secure  your  copies  now,  as 
lack  of  space  will  soon 
necessitate  disposal  of 
older  negatives. 

THE  RICE  STUDIO 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


Changing  College 

by 

Ernest  Hatch  Wilkins 

$1.50 

HAYLOR’S 

Books  and  Stationery 

«®e i<55¥^i 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 

In  Business  in  Oberlin 
for  Thirty  Years 

WATSON’S  HARDWARE 


’IS— Born,  to  Dr.  nnd  Mrs.  Dwight  Sin- 
clair Spreng  (Elizabeth  Partridge  Dial), 
a daughter,  Katharine  Emory  Spring,  on 
December  22,  1927. 

’IS — Ruth  Thayer  is  taking  graduate 
work  at  Columbia  University  this  year. 
Miss  Thayer  lives  at  Seth  Low  Hall,  300 
Moruingside  Drive,  New  York. 

’lS-'20— The  engagement  of  Miss  Hor- 
tense  L.  Klinefelter  to  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dal- 
Bon  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  recently  an- 
nounced. 

’19— Ruth  C.  Cowles  writes  entluislas- 
tieally  about  her  work  after  a year  in 
South  Africa.  She  is  engaged  in  health 
work  at  Johannesburg.  She  reports  a 
crowding  of  the  clinics  greater  than  their 
small  staff  of  physicians  and  nurses  can 
care  for. 

’10— A recent  number  of  the  Physical 
Review  contains  a brief  account  of  a piece 
of  research  by  Joseph  W.  Ellis  in  the 
Held  of  spectrum  analysis. 

’19— Robert  M.  Hutchins,  formerly  sec- 
retary of  Yale  University  and  who  has 
been  acting  dean  of  Yale  Law  School,  has 
been  made  dean,  to  take  effect  February 
0.  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester. 
This  appointment  cames  within  two  and 
a half  years  of  his  graduation  from  the 
law  school. 

’20— Marian  Treat  is  teaching  Physical 
Education  in  Omaha  Technical  High 
School  this  year.  Miss  Treat’s  address  is 
107  Drake  Court,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

’21— The  Chicago  Schools  Journal  of 
November  contains  an  article  by  Charles 
W.  Louthers  on  “ Teaching  Technique  in 
Physical  Education.”  Mr.  Louthers  teaches 
at  Calumet  High  School,  Chicago. 

’22— John  E.  Hester  has  become  pro- 
fessor of  sociology  at  Talladega  College. 

’22— Announcement  has  been  received 
of  the  engagement  of  Nola  Magee  Wester- 
fleld  and  Howard  Conrad  Ilagemau.  Miss 
Westeriicld  is  working  tow'ard  her  doc- 
tor's degree  in  child  psychology  at  Co- 
lumbia University.  Mr.  Hageman  is  in 
the  treasury  department  of  the  American 
Telephone  and  Telegraph,  New  York  City. 

’22— Miss  Nina  Fannin  of  Tuscon,  Ariz., 
and  Theodore  Seller  were  married  Janu- 
ary o and  have  returned  to  Madison,  Wis., 
where  the  bride  is  a student  in  the  grad- 
uate school  and  Mr.  Seller  is  an  in- 
structor in  the  department  of  Physics. 
Their  present  address  is  G2G  iMUigdon, 
Madison,  Wis. 

’23— On  August  27,  1927,  Isabel  Martin 
was  married  to  George  R.  Tracy.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Tracy  are  living  at  154  Lincoln 
Avenue,  New  London,  Cohn. 


A.  R.  KIMPTON 

JEWELRY 

21  West  College  St.  Oberlin 


PFAFF  & MORRIS 

“The  Store  that  Men  Approve" 

9 S.  Main  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


GIBSON’S 
Where  You  and  I Eat 
in  Oberlin 


PICTURES 
OF  ALUMNI 

J.  E.  COLLINS 

OBERLIN  PHOTOGRAPHER 


OBERLIN  HARDWARE 
COMPANY 
Telephone  205 


CHARLES  E.  HERRICK 

FOR  COLLEGE  JEWELRY 

Will  Gladly  Send  Selection  on 
Memo 

7 W^est  College  St.  Oberlin 


DALTON'S  BOOT  SHOP 
33  W.  College  St.,  Oberlin,  O. 


For  Your  Oberlin  Parties  Have  An 
OBERLIN  COLLEGE 

Song  Book 

•fL.^tO  Prepaid 


The  Painted  Window 

AND  MARTIN  INN 

19  East  College  Street 
OBERLIN,  OHIO 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 


PRlVArE  DINING  ROOMS  FOR  ALUMNI 
PARTIES,  SMALL  QROUPS,  ETC. 
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The 

^^^^PEOPLES  BANKING 

News  Printing  Company 

RLI N . OH 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Put  Your  Experience  of 
Yesterday  Into  Today 

Printers  of 

—AND— 

THE 

It  Will  Pay  You  A Reward  Tomorrow 

Profit  by  observation. 

ALUMNI 

Look  around  you  and  you  will  see  on  every 

MAGAZINE 

side  examples  of  men  who,  during 
their  working  years,  spent  their  in- 
come regardless  of  the  future. 

Prepare  TSIow  so  that  in  your  declining  years 

you  will  have  peace  and  plenty. 

Anything  in  Printing 

Open  a Bank  Account — Do  It  Today 

from  a 

EXPERIENCE  IS  KNOWLEDGE  GAINED  BY 

TRIAL  AND  PRACTICE 

Card  to  a Book 

I.  L.  PORTER,  Cashier 

OBERLIN  INN 

INSURANCE  ON  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
ALL  RISKS 

FIRE  - THEFT  - WIND  - LARCENY 
Minimum  Premium  $10.00 
(Rates  for  professional  Artists  are  slightly  higher) 

HERE  IS  A LONG  NEEDED  SERVICE  NOW 
AT  YOUR  DISPOSAL 

Louis  E.  Burgner 

INSURANCE  REAL  ESTATE 

(Replacing  Park  Hotel) 

W.  D.  HOBBS,  Manager 

OBERLIN,  OHIO 

DINING  SERVICE  UNEXCELLED 

21  South  Main  St.  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

Apollo  Theatre 

Party  Slippers 

SILVER 

GOLD 

Rex  Theatre 

SATIN 

PATENT 

VELVET 

THE  BEST  AND  LATEST 

Hosiery  To  Match 

Motion  Picture  Productions 

Behr’s  Boot  Shop 

15  North  Main  Street  OBERLIN,  OHIO 

What  is 
SERENITY 
Worth  ? 

Buddha,  who  was 

born  a prince,  gave 
up  his  name,  succession, 
and  his  heritage  lo  attain 
serenity. 

But  we  are  no  Buddhas ; 
for  us  the  serenity  of  mind 
is  the  happiness  of  human 
beings  who  are  secure  in 
the  enjoyment  of  what 
they  possess,  whether  it  is 
much  or  little. 

We  do  not  have  to  give 
up  the  world;  we  have 
only  to  see  a life  insurance 
agent,  who  can  sell  us 
security  for  the  future, 
the  most  direct  step  to 
serenity  of  mind. 

The  next  John  Hancock 
agent  who  calls  on  you 
may  be  able  to  put  you 
on  the  road  to  serenity. 

Isn’t  it  worth  while  to 
see  him? 


A Strong  Company,  Over  Sixty  Year* 
in  Business,  Liberal  as  to  Contract, 
Safe  and  Secure  in  Every  Way. 


JOHN  M.  HALL 
Attorney-at-Law 

x2I3-x4-i5-i6-i7  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 
7th  and  Olive  Sts.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Cable  Address — ‘‘McHall” 


‘23— Lawrence  G.  Knowiton  received 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  in  jihe 
field  of  {)hysieal  cliemistry,  sanitary  chem- 
istry and  organic  chemistry,  from  Cornell 
University,  on  Decomher  17. 

*2-1  - Miss  Kli/.abeth  Perry  Storer  and 
Mr.  James  Claire  Liggett,  classmates  at 
Oborlin,  were  married  December  2C,  1927, 
at  llio  First  Unitarian  Church,  PUts- 
Inirgh,  Pa. 

’24— Theodore  Forbes  is  doing  direct 
mail  advertising  with  Ilurd-Pohlmaim  Co. 
of  ironoliilu.  the  head  of  the  department. 
*■  In  fact,”  Tod  writes,  “I  am  the  whole 
depnrlniciit  all  by  myself.” 

‘24-  A (laughter,  Georgianna.  was  born 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  U.  Day  of  R23 
Market  Street,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  on  Jan- 
uary 3. 

‘iM— Robert  M.  McFarland,  who  is  with 
the  11.  K.  McCann  Co.,  Adverti.sing 
Agency,  in  Cleveland,  has  just  received 
substantial  promotion,  due  to  the  increase 
of  business  he  lias  been  bringing  his  com- 
pany. 

('.  Carrol  Wolfe  married  Mary  H. 
Doiph  of  Flmore,  Ohio,  on  December  27. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  Oberlln,  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Hartley  Broadwell,  sis- 
ter of  the  groom.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M’olfe 
will  make  their  home  in  Fremont,  Ohio, 
where  Mr.  Wolfe  is  in  the  insurance 
business. 

'2,"--Ruth  Carson  was  married  on  Sep- 
tonibcp  Id  to  J.  Wilson  Parmelee  at  Kent. 
Ohio.  Mr.  and  ^Irs.  Parmelee  are  living 
at  32."»  Park  Avenue,  Kent,  Ohio. 

'2.-)— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Loring  T.  Hammond 
(Marion  F.  P.ow)  announce  the  arrival  of 
Sally  Row  Hammond  on  December  11, 
1027. 

‘25— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cleighton  N.  Mosher 
(Thelma  Ottaway)  have  moved  from  Can- 
ton, III.,  to  11341/^  Beachwood  Drive,  Hol- 
lywood, Calif. 

'25— Miss  Frances  Grover  is  teaching 
history  in  the  practice  high  school  at  Tal- 
ladega College. 

ex-‘2f»— On  December  31  Margaret  Ilink- 
ley  was  married  to  Dr.  Elvin  Clark  at 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark 
will  nuik(*  their  home  in  Harvey,  111. 

’2r — Everett  W.  Thatcher’s  address  is 
now  Brace  Laboratory  of  Phj’’sics,  Uni- 
versity of  Xebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

'20— Kyungnnh  A.  Yang  was  married  to 
Dr.  Ibim  Koo  Park,  Swarthmore  College 
'22.  and  University  of  Pennsylvania  Med- 
icjil  School  ’20,  oil  July  2,  1927.  Mr.  and 
M!ts.  Park  are  living  at  311  W.  Ninth 
Street,  Chester,  Pa. 

'27— Jacoi)  dayman  has  been  elected  a 
member-at-large  of  Delta  Sigma  Rho,  na- 
tional honorary  forensic  fraternity.  Only 
one  member-at-large  is  elected  each  year 
from  colleges  having  no  chapter  of  the 
fraternity. 

’27— Mrs.  dareiice  F.  Swift  has  nn- 
noimced  llie  engagement  of  lier  daughter, 
Janet  Haynes,  to  Robert  Adrian  Jameyson. 

'2S,  '27— Announcenienl.  was  made  De- 

cember 20  of  the  engagement  of  Vivian 
Esther  Kendeigh  to  Edward  Henry  Sut- 
ton. Mr.  Sult(m  Is  now  attending  Har- 
vard Graduate  School  of  Itusiness  Ad- 
minlsl  ration. 

e.x-’28— Elizabeth  E.  Byers  and  Jaim's 
Hatfield  (’urrle  were  married  January  1 i 
at  the  Cleveland  Heights  Presbyterian 
rhurdi.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Airrie  will  be  at 
home  at  7719  N.  Hermitage  Aveiim*,  Chi- 
eagri. 


SaveYourEyes 

Dr.  C.  W.  Trail  says: --"When  I 
am  not  using  the  Farrington,  my  wife 
is  using  it;  when  my  wife  is  not  using 
it,  our  8~year  old  daughter  is  using  it. 
Every  home  should  have  at  least  one.” 


Correct 

Posture 


At  last — a Lonp!  Felt  Human  Want  is  Filled  by  this 
great  necessity — Dr.  Farrington's  portable 


Reading  Table 

Conserves  the  Life  of  Your  Eyes 


Here  is  the  helper  you  have  always  needed.  It  saves 
your  eyes — conserves  your  energy — insures  correct 
poslurc—prcventseyeslrain— permits  concc-nlralion 
with  real  relaxation  and  absolute  comfort.  The 
FARRINGTON  supports  books,  magazines,  read- 
ing matter,  typewriter,  writing  materials,  etc.,  at 
just  the  right  angle  to  insure  correct  vision, 

regardless  of  position.  It  will  help  everyone  who 
reads,  writes,  draws,  etc. 

IDEAL  FOR  CHILDREN 

Don’t  let  your  child  humpi  It’s  dani/c-ruas! 

Eyestrain,  distorted  organs,  curved  spine  nnd 
retardation  of  normal  development  results. 

The  Farringtoncompels  correct  posture. 

Students  Delight  In  Its  Use 

Prof.E.L.  Eaton, Universi- 
ty of  Wis.,  says:  “it  ia  a 
jiiy  to  read  a book  of  any 
size,  reatiug  easily  in  a 
rocking  chair.  Thonsanda 
tcill  now  have  a ve.w  joy 
reading  lohile  resting.’* 

With  the  Farrington  every 
one  can  increase  their  ca- 
pacity for  mental  elfort. 


Sit  right — read  right — feel  right 

Think  wliat  this  means!  Comfort,  enjoyment,  great- 
er mental  and  physical  energies.  Greater  facility  for 
the  mechanics  of  reading  and  writing.  Genuine  re- 
laxation. The  Farrington  allows  you  to  assume  a 
comfortable  position  when  reading,  writing,  etc. 


Indispensable  to  Invalids 


Used  with  de- 
tachable metal 
legs  for  Reading 
in  Bed  by  sick, 
invalid  or  crip- 
pled patient  m 
home,  hospi- 
tal or  sanita- 
rium. Used 
on  beach 
or  in  the 
camp  for 
eating, 
cards,  etc. 


* Usable  in  so  many  ways. 

vJiIl  1.  it  will  give  many  years  of 
joyful  service.  Beautifully  finished.  Light  weight 
(less  than  48  oza.)  sturdily  constructed,  portable, 
folds  to  1 inch.  Size  inches.  A handsome 

piece  of  furniture  adjustable  toany  position. 

Styles  and  Prepaid  Prices  ^ 

1.  Natural  Finish_____«__$6-50  O 

2.  Walnut  Finish 7.50  L 

3.  Mahogany  Finish 7.50  ^ 

5.  Genuine  Walnut  9.50  ^ 

6.  Genuine  Mahogany 9.50 

I^T  . Special  detachable  legs  for  read- 

|\  Or^*  ing,  writing  or  caiing  in  bod  as 
a 1 VT1.W*  ghown  abovo  $1.00  extra. 

Order  Now  on  5 Days’  Trial  iJ'  rS 

rington  ” will  be  nhippi-d  promptlr.  prepaid  everywhere 
In  U.8.A.  IJ««  It  for  6 daye.  If  ysHi'ro  not  deliRhled,  wo 
will  refund  your  tiionoy.  Jimt  oiirlciHo  ycHjr  rheek  or  in* 

mruct  ua  lo  ship  C.O.l)  STATE  STYLE  DESIRED. 


Because  we  give  to  every  detail  of  our  business,  some  of 
which  is  your  business  also,  painstaking  attention;  and 
because  we  have  been  engaged  in  business  long 
enough  to  know  how;  and  because  we  have 
modern  and  complete  equipment  and 
plant;  we  invite  you  to  entrust 
your  banking  business  to  us. 

The  Oberlin  Savings  Bank  Company 

“On  The  Corner” 

O.  C.  McKEE,  Cashier 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

Inventory  Redudiion  Sales 

We  are  giving  our 

Bloomfield  Dresses 

Annual  Redudion  Sale  on 

— 

Pidures  and  Books 

Kayser  Hosiery  and  Gloves 

20  per  cent  Reduction  on  all 

0 

PICTURES 

Carter’s  Rayon  Underwear 

10  per  cent  on  the 

Our  Cash  plan  affords  you  the  opportunity  of 

NEW  FICTION 

buying  superior  quality  at  more 
reasonable  prices 

20  per  cent  on  all 

MISCELLANEOUS  TITLES 

The  Yocom  Bros.  Co. 

A.  G.  Comings  &e  Son 

ROOSEVELT 
New  York.  N.  Y 


MOUNT  ROYAL  RADISSON 

Morurcal,  Cjn.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SENECA 
Rochcsrcr,  N.  Y 


BLACKSTONE 
Chicago,  111. 


PERE  MARQUETTE 

Peoria,  III. 


CORONADO 

St.  Louis.  Mo 


OAKLAND 
Oaldarui,  Calif. 


\l'OLFORD 
Danville,  III. 


These  hotels  are  your  hotels 

Special  features  are  provided  for  our  Alumni 

Our  alumni  are  urged  to  use  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 
when  travelling,  and  when  arranging  for  luncheons,  ban- 
quets and  get-togethers  of  various  sorts. 

You  will  find  at  each  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  an 
index  of  the  resident  Alumni  of  the  participating  colleges. 
Think  what  this  means  when  you  are  in  a strange  city 
and  wish  to  look  up  a classmate  or  friend. 

You  will  find  at  these  hotels  a current  copy  of  your 
Alumni  publication. 

You  will  also  find  a spirit  of  co-operation  and  a keen 
desire  to  see  you  comfortably  housed  and  adequately  pro- 
vided for.  Reservations  may  be  made  from  one  Intercol- 
legiate Alumni  Hotel  to  another  as  a convenience  to  you. 

Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels  are  a new  and  vital  force 
in  assisting  your  Alumni  Secretary.  He  urges  you  to  sup- 
port them  whenever  and  wherever  possible.  He  will  be  glad 
to  supply  you  with  an  introduction  card  to  the  managers 
of  all  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels,  if  you  so  request. 


NEIL  HOUSE 
Columbus,  O 


CLAREMONT 
Berkeley.  Calif. 


URDANA-LINCOLN 
Urbana,  III- 


THE  PARTICIPATING  COLLEGES 


The  alumni  organizations  of -the  following  colleges  and  universities  are  participants 
m the  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement: 


Akron 

Colorado 

Maine 

Oregon  State 

Virginia 

Alabama 

Columbia 

M.  1.  T. 

Penn  State 

Virginia 

Amherst 

Cornell 

Michigan  State 

Pennsylvania 

Polytechnic  Institute 

Antioch 

Cumberland 

Michigan 

Princeton 

Washington  and  Lee 

Bates 

Emory 

Mills 

Purdue 

Washington  State 

Beloit 

Elmira 

Minnesota 

Radcliffe 

Washington  (Seattle) 

Bowdoip 

Georgia 

Missouri 

Rollins 

Washington  (St.  Louis) 

Brown 

Georgetown  College 

Montana 

Rutgers 

Wellesley 

Bryn  Mawr 

Goucher 

Mount  Holyoke 

Smith 

Wesleyan  College 

Bucknell 

Harvard 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota 

Wesleyan  University 

Buffalo 

Illinois 

New  York  University 

Southern  California 

Western  Reserve 

California 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Stanford 

Whitman 

Carnei^ic  Institute 

Iowa  State  College 

North  Dakota 

Stevens  Institute 

Williams 

Case  School 

Kansas 

Northwestern 

Texas  A.  and  M. 

Winthrop 

Chicago 

Teachers’  Coll. 

Oberlin 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

College  of  the 

Kansas 

Occidental 

Tulane 

Wittenberg 

City  of  New  York 

Lake  Erie 

Ohio  State 

Union 

Wooster 

Colgate 

Lafayette 

Ohio  Wesleyan 

Vanderbilt 

Worcester 

Colorado 

Lehigh 

Oklahoma 

Vassar 

Polytechnic  Institute 

School  Mines 

Louisiana 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Yale 

SCHENLEY 
Piiubucgh.  P» 


CALIFORNIAN 
Ficsno.  CjIiI 


SAINT  PAUL 
Si  Paul.  Minn. 


MULTNOMAH 
PorclanJ.  Ore. 


PALACE 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SINTON 
CirKinnatl,  O 


ST  JAMES 
S«m  Dtciio. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA 
New  York.  N.  Y 


ONONDAGA 
Syracu»e,  N.  Y 


WOLVtRlNE 
Detroit.  Mich. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
rhiladclphta,  Pa. 


Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotels 


Every  Dot  Marks  an  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel 


Baltimore,  Md.,  SowKern 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  C/aremonf 
Bethlehem,  Pa.;  BethleKem 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  Bankhead 
Boston,  Mass.,  Copley-Plaza 
Chicago,  III.,  Bltzckstone 
Chicago,  III.,  Windermere 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sinton 
Columbus.  Ohio,  Neil  House 
Danville,  III.,  Wolford 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Wolverine 
Fresno,  Cal.,  Californian 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Muehlebach 


Lincoln,  Nebr.,  Lincoln 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Biltmorc 
Madison,  Wis.,  Park 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Radisson 
Montreal,  Canada,  Mount  Royal 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Monreleone 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Roosevelt 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  Waldorf-Astoria 
Northampton,  Mass.,  Northampton 
Oakland,  Cal.,  Oakland 
Peoria,  111.,  Pere  Marquette 
Philadelphia,  Pa. , Benjamin  Franklin 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Schenley 


Portland,  Ore.,  Multonomah 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Seneca 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sacramento 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Coronado 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Saint  Paul 
San  Diego,  Cal.,  St.  James 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Palace 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Olympic 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Onondaga 
Toronto,  Canada,  King  Edward 
Urbana,  111.,  Urbana^Lincoln 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Willard 
Williamsport,  Pa.,  Lycoming 


The  Intercollegiate  Alumni  Hotel  movement  is  sponsored  by  the  Alumni  Secretaries 
and  Editors  of  the  participating  colleges  and  directed  by 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  ALUMNI  EXTENSION  SERVICE,  18  E.  41st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 


J.O.  BAXENDALE 
Alumni  Secretary 
Univerjiry  of  Vermont 

A.  C.  BUSCH 

Alumni  Seaetary 
Rutgeri  College 

R.  W.  HARWOOD 

Harvard  Alumni  Bulletin 
J-ioTvard  Univerjtty 


DIREC 

STEPHEN  K.  LITTLE 
Pnneeton  Alumni  Weekly 
Princeton  Univeriity 

JOHN  D.  McKEE 

Wooster  Alumm  Bulletin 
Wooster  College 

HELEN  F.  McMILLIN 
Welleiley  Alumnae  Magazine 
Wellesley  College 


RS  

J.  L.  MORRILL 
Alumni  Secretary 
Ohio  State  Univeriity 

W.  R.OKESON 
Treojurer  of 
Lehigh  University 

R.  W.  SAILOR 
Cornell  Alumni  News 
Cornell  University 


W.  B.  SHAW 
Alumni  Secretary 
Univer5ity  of  Michigan 

ROBERT  SIBLEY 

Alumni  Secretary 
Univerjity  of  California 

FLORENCE  H.  SNOW 
Alumnae  Secretary 
Smith  College 


kino  EDWARD 
Toionto,  Can. 


E.  N.  SULLIVAN  LEVERING  TYSON 


Alumni  Secretary  Alumni  Fecleratton 

Penn  State  College  Columbia  Univerjiry 


BANKHEAD 


BETHLEHEM 


LYCOMING 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Bethlehem,  Pa. 


WlUiamaport.  Pa. 


E.  T.  T.  WILLIAMS 
Broum  Univerjity 


MONTELEONE 
New  Orleani.  La. 


SOUTHERN 
Baltimore,  Md. 


muehlebach 
C.ty.  Wo. 


DILTMORE 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


COPLEY.  PLAZA 
Boston,  Mass. 


LINCOLN 
Lincoln,  Neb. 


•WINDERMERE 
Chicago.  III. 


OLYMPIC 

Seattle.  Wash. 


SACRAMENTO 
Sacramento.  CahF. 


Park 

Madison.  Wia. 


NORTHAMPTON 

Northampton.  .Masa. 


What  your  Bank  can  do  for  you 

( one  of  a series) 


Your  Family— 


We  have  money  to  loan  at  6%  on  a first  mort- 
gage for  the  building  or  financing  of  your  home. 
Then  our  Escrow  Department  can  see  that  the 
terms  of  the  purchase  are  carried  out  to  your 
satisfaction.  For  those  who  rent,  we  can  find 
homes  or  business  places. 

Hundreds  of  wise  men  have  entrusted  their 
estates  to  us. 


As  executor  of  wills,  we  distribute  estates  care- 
fully  and  legally.  As  a trustee,  we  conserve  the 
welfare  of  your  loved  ones. 


We  furnish  travellers’  checks  and  letters  of  credit 
for  your  trips.  We  sell  steamship  tickets,  help 
plan  your  trip  and  furnish  information. 


Zbc 

Clcvclanb 
Zvmt  dompan^ 

RESOURCES  OVER  $240,000,000 


